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Alice McLellan Birney 


It was a gathering unprecedented in American his- 
tory—the White House Conference on Education. 
But this extraordinary meeting did not plummet out 
of nowhere into Washington’s wide avenues. It was 
not an historical accident. Rather, it was an histori- 
cal incident growing out of a people’s long and 
proper concern for their schools. And if a single 
group could be designated as the rightful trustees 
of this concern, that group could only be the parent- 
teacher organization, which for nearly six decades 
has labored to build bridges between America’s 
homes and America’s schools and communities. 

Is this a bold claim? Let’s go to history for evi- 
dence. On February 17, 1897, fifty-nine years ago this 
month, another unprecedented meeting took place. 
It too was held in Washington, D. C. It too was 
concerned with children. 

The First National Congress of Mothers was called 
because two great women, our Founders, were ap- 
palled at the conditions in which so many children 
were growing up. Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst dared to challenge the then prevail- 
ing ideas of how young lives should be nurtured and 
guided. More than half a century ago they grasped 
the truth that if you are concerned about the child, 
you must be concerned about his environment. Nor 
was their concept of environment confined to the 
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home. Far ahead of their times, our Founders real- 
ized that the child is deeply influenced not only by 
the home but by the school and other forces in the 
community. This was the news they were breaking 
to all who would listen, to all who sought new ways 
of working for the welfare of children. 

The White House Conference on Education is 
now history. The first meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers is also history. But that February 
Congress of almost sixty years ago still lives. It has 
lengthened and broadened into an organization that 
has attracted millions who believe that children 
ceme first. This belief is reflected by our continuing 
concern with both the home and the school—our 
conviction that one cannot be isolated from the 


other—and our steadfast efforts to strengthen both of 
them. 


What would the White House Conference have 
meant to our Founders? For one thing, they would 
probably have been impressed with the broad repre- 
sentation—approximately eighteen hundred partici- 
pants from every state and territory, each appointed 
by his governor. These men and women (and it is 
good to report that there were teen-age participants 
too) came from executive mansions and farmhouses, 
from shops and salesrooms, from factories, colleges, 
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~The Conference 


‘The Congress 


halls of justice. Three hundred national organiza- 
tions were represented, among them the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. And it is signifi 
cant that for every educator, two laymen attended. 

Quite likely, too, our Founders would have been 
not only interested in the organization of the Con- 
ference but impressed by its unique, democratic 
method of getting every participant to put forth his 
views. The round-table discussions and the progres- 
sive compiling and combining of agreed-on ideas 
into a final report made for an outstandingly effective 
technique. 

Above all, our early leaders would have warmly 
applauded the concerns of the Conference—bette1 
schools, better teachers, and how to get both. Parent- 
teacher workers have always known that our schools 
demand faithful, not fitful attention. And today we 
realize anew that school problems cannot be solved 
by a four-day conference, however successful it 
may be. 


The White House Conference was an unparalleled 
success. It gave hundreds a chance to think together 
about tremendously important issues, to air their 
ideas, their hopes and plans. Its report to the Presi- 
dent yielded a set of workable recommendations for 
attacking the problems that beset our public schools. 
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Phoebe Apperson Hearst 


But reports are not magic; they are, rather, a basis 
for action. Additional schools must still be built. 
Additional teachers must still be found. The White 
House Conference gave us the push we needed. We 
must go on—fulfill our commitments, act on our 
agreements. The way may not be easy, but since 
when have the American people been fearful of the 
hard way? 

That meeting of two months ago can, like the 
meeting of February 17, 1897, become a real and 
living part of children’s lives. It can lengthen into 
an influence felt in every phase of government, from 
budget making and lawmaking to community plan- 
ning. If we would have the thanks of our sons and 
daughters, if we would have a “Well done” from 
history, we will make sure that the White House 
Conference has the kind of influence that can be 
summed up in those three words familiar to all 
parent-teacher members: “Children come first.” 


ERE 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Counsel ~ 
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e Most high school boys and girls have an idea about 
what they'd like to be. But they still want to talk 
things over with someone, preferably someone who 
can speak from the inside. 

“What's it like out there in the working world? 
What's it like earning a living at—well, say a trade 
or a craft? What's it like working at law? At teach- 
ing? At music making? Medicine? Reporting? 

“What's expected of people in those callings? What 
can we do to get ready?” 

To answer these questions we interrupted some 
busy people. A doctor in Chicago sandwiched an an- 
swer between giving lectures and seeing his patients. 
An orchestra conductor in Minneapolis put down his 
baton. A Middle Western newspaperwoman looked 
up from her typewriter. A lawyer in Atlanta set 
aside his law books. In Cleveland the head of a union 
cut into a crowded schedule. An N.E.A. executive 
and a prospective teacher took a recess from their 
respective assignments long enough to collaborate on 
a reply. 

What did these impromptu counselors have to say? 
Here it is. 





7 Musicians Have No Choice 


ANTAL DORATI 
= Conductor, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 














Music is not a profession we choose; it is we who 
are chosen for it. There are few, if any, of us musi- 
cians who have “chosen” music as our lifework, after 
having weighed the matter carefully and having 
come to the conclusion that this would be the best 
thing for us to do. We had, really, no choice. All 
we wanted to do was to make music, one way or an- 
other, according to our special abilities in this wide 
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general field; we could not but become musicians. 
The compulsion was overwhelming and not always 
in proportion to our talent. Some boys and girls I 
knew wanted by all means to be musicians, in spite 
of the fact that they had but a modest amount of 
talent. They did become musicians—and happy peo- 
ple too. 

Therefore if a young person should come to me 
with the question “Shall I or shall I not take up 
music as my future profession?” I would advise him 
to search thoroughly his heart and mind, and try to 
determine whether or not he can imagine himself in 
any other profession. If he can do this, I recommend 
that he choose that other profession which he vis- 
ualizes—not music. 

The life of a musician, even that of a most suc- 
cessful one, is hard, relentless. The demands on his 
art and his privacy know no limits. Only a fanatical 
passion for music-making can enable one to stand 
that strain. 

The great problem for both the young people and 
their advisers is to draw the line where the amateur 
music-loving talent ends and the serious professional 
ability begins. 

If the overwhelming desire for music-making (the 
love of music is not enough!) is absent or even just 
not so completely overwhelming, neither music nor 
the musician will gain from the association. 

But suppose a young person approaches me and 
says, “I want to be a musician, no matter what hap- 
pens. What do I do to become a very good one?” 
Then, having found that he has enough talent, to- 
gether with the will, I soon stop generalizing, philos- 
ophizing, and advising him to try something else. For 
I know that this would be futile. I try instead to 
help him in a matter-of-fact and practical way, be- 
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cause here we have a young musician on our hands, 
born to be one and to be nothing else. 


Medicine—Service to Mankind 


GEORGE H. GARDNER, M.D. 

Practicing Physician and Chairman, Department 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago 


Most physicians literally grew up with the idea of 
entering the medical profession. I strongly suspect 
that the desire came into being during early child- 
hood and, for most of us, was engendered consider- 
ably by hero worship—perhaps of a physician whom 
we admired and loved greatly. 

Consequently, we can start with these convictions: 

1. Most physicians are wholly dedicated to their 
profession. 

2. No one should be urged or coerced to enter the 
medical profession—least of all the children of a suc- 
cessful physician. (I myself was the eldest son of a 
clergyman, and none of my own three children has 
studied medicine.) 

3. There is no particular, recognizable type of 
individual who should study medicine. This profes- 
sion has so many ramifications and so many related 
services—such as those of research workers, nurses, 
and technicians—that there must be an appropriate 
niche for all who sincerely desire to enter it. It is 
our obligation, based upon years of experience as 
physicians, to acquaint these young, inquisitive 
minds with fundamental problems to be considered 
in choosing the field of medicine. 

The physician’s obligations to society. Every physi- 
cian has a threefold obligation to mankind—to ren- 
der service in the care of the sick and in the preven- 
tion of disease; to teach his patients how to maintain 
good health and avoid illness, and also to teach med- 
ical students, interns, and residents in hospitals, as 
well as his medical colleagues, what he has learned 
from his own studies and clinical experiences; and, 
finally, to increase the sum total of medical knowl- 
edge through research. 

The cost of medical education. After high school 
the student must look forward to three or preferably 
four years of college, four years of medical school, 
and one year of hospital internship. Add one or two 
years of residency training if he wishes to enter gen- 
eral practice, or from three to five years of hospital 
residency if he desires to practice a specialty. 

There is strong competition for admission to medi- 
cal schools. Each year many more young people ap- 
ply than can be accepted, since there are only some 
six thousand places available for first-year students. 

These much-desired places are allocated primarily 
on the basis of scholastic achievement (the student's 
grades in all areas must be far above average during 
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his entire college career); the recommendations of 
his teachers regarding his love of people, his desire 
to be of service, medical aptitude, capacity for hard 
work, health, and emotional stability; and his char- 
acter references, since absolute integrity is para- 
mount in the prerequisites of a physician. 

The financial obligation of a medical education is 
tremendous. Because going to medical school is a 
full-time job, part-time work will seriously compro- 
mise either a student’s health or his studies or both, 
During his days of hospital training, he will receive 
only a small stipend, not a salary. Hence he cannot 
possibly expect to become self-supporting until he is 
thirty or older. There are still very few loan funds 
and too few scholarships to help finance the medical 
education of many worthy students. 

Areas available. The fields of endeavor open to 
physicians within the framework of the medical pro- 
fession are innumerable. Each has its individual ap- 
peal and particular challenge. 

1. General practice, either in a rural community, a city, 
or a medical center. 

There is always-a need for more general practitioners 
in rural communities. This is a life particularly appealing 


to the rugged individualist, the pioneer, and one imbued 
with the missionary spirit. 

2. Specialty practice, either in a larger city or in a 
medical center. 

Those who specialize and practice in or near a medical 
school usually have a firm desire to devote a certain por- 
tion of their professional efforts to teaching and to re- 
search. 

3. An academic career in a medical school. 

More and more opportunities are available for physi- 


cians to become full-time members of the faculties of 
medical schools. 


4. Industrial medicine. 

This field is a fertile one. Both labor and management 
are vitally concerned with its problems, and both are ex- 
tremely anxious to cooperate in their solution. 


5. Public health. 

Some of the most far-reaching and important contribu- 
tions by medical investigators to the welfare of mankind 
have been made in the field of public health. Yet there 
remains a vast array of unsolved problems to challenge the 
ingenuity of any young physician. 


6. Preventive medicine—the field of the future. 

In the past physicians’ efforts were devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the care of the ill. Today, more and more, 
both the patient and his physician are concerned with 
maintaining good health, with recognizing and eliminat- 
ing the forerunners of disease, and with treating a dis- 
ease in its earliest stages. 

The physician’s attainments. No one should study 
medicine unless he feels dedicated to a life of serv- 
ice to his fellow men. It will be a life that contains 
many bitter disappointments and sorrows as well as 
a fair share of joys and gratification. As a husband 
and father the physician will leave much to be de- 
sired. His income will be modest, although adequate 
for his children’s education and his wife’s comfort. 
And because medicine is a jealous mistress, he will 
have far too little time for home, for family, for holi- 
days, and for fun with his children. 





On the credit side, a physician belongs to a pro- 
fession held in higher esteem by his fellow citizens 
than any other except the clergy. He obtains great 
personal satisfaction from his service to mankind. 
He takes pride in his teaching efforts and in his 
training of young physicians to carry on in like man- 
ner with future generations. Finally, medicine is a 
live, dynamic, and progressive profession. Continu- 
ous study is essential. New developments are con- 
stantly appearing. Opportunities for achievement 
and greater improvement through investigative re- 
search are ever present. 

There it is in a nutshell, high school friends. Good 
luck to each of you. Here’s hoping we shall meet 
you in a few years as médical students. 


Learning About the Trades 
LLOYD A. MASHBURN 


General President, Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Lathers International Union 


The strength of our economy is dependent upon 
the initiative, competence, and skill of its work force, 
its tradesmen and craftsmen—so much so that the 
U.S. Department of Labor has, through its Appren- 
ticeship Division, many training advisers. A number 
of states have similar programs. Labor-management 
committees, national, state, and local, have written 
training standards to improve the skills of our work 
force. 

No longer does the high school or college student 
look down on the skilled crafts or trades. Most of 
the men under thirty-five who are at present in the 
skilled crafts have had either high school or college 
training, and many are college graduates. 

Why is this? There are a number of reasons: good 
wages, hours, and working conditions; job oppor- 
tunities; opportunities for advancement; and train- 
ing while earning. Such training can help prepare 
men for many other occupations. It is absolutely es- 
sential for the positions of foreman, superintendent, 
or contractor. Many cities, states, and counties re- 
quire a man to be a skilled building tradesman be- 
fore they will issue him a building contractor’s li- 
cense. The knowledge of plans and specifications, 
which is a part of the building tradesman’s training, 
materially assists him in further preparation for such 
professions as architecture or engineering. And dex- 
terity in the use of the hands, acquired in learning 
any trade, most certainly aids in further training for 
dentistry and similar professions. 

What are some of the things that you, a high 
school or college student, should consider in choos- 
ing your future occupation? If your choice is a skilled 
trade, then which trade shall it be, and how should 
you go about selecting it? There are two absolutely 
necessary requirements for any skilled craftsman. 
First, he must choose a trade that he likes, and, sec- 
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ond, he must have a certain degree of ability in it. 
To arrive at a choice in the building trades, I sug- 
gest the practical approach. Go out to a building 
trades project. Watch the craftsmen at work. Talk 
to them about wages, hours, and conditions. See how 
they do their work. Don’t confine yourself to one 
craft, but talk with all the craftsmen on the job. 
You should also talk to the union representatives 
of the various crafts, as well as the foreman and 
superintendent on the job. Tell them what you think 
you want to do and ask their advice. If you have a 
chance, discuss it with the contractor, for the ma- 
jority of contractors were once practical building 
tradesmen. Ask them about the problems of the 
trades you are interested in and about your qualifi- 
cations for each. (And be sure to find out where to 
apply for training after you have made your choice.) 
You can obtain information likewise from the ap- 
prenticeship representatives of the U.S. Labor De- 
partment and U.S. Employment Service, both of 
which have offices in most of the major cities. The 
U.S. Employment Service also has aptitude tests avail- 
able, and these can assist you in determining your 
ability for the trade you would like to choose. It is 
a good idea to take such a test at this point, because 
most joint labor-management committees will prob- 
ably require you to take it before permitting you to 
sign an application for apprenticeship training. 
This same general and practical approach can be 
used in investigating any skilled trade you are inter- 
ested in choosing. 


s—< The World Is Your Beat 


RUTH MOORE 


~ Reporter, “Chicago Sun-Times” 


So you are thinking about the newspaper business 
as a possible career? All right. What’s good about 
it, what’s bad about it, and where does the balance 
lie? As any reporter soon learns, absolute answers 
cannot be given to such “value” questions. But with 
that proviso, what’s good about being a reporter, a 
news writer? 

First of all, there is truth in that eroded cliché, 
“You meet such interesting people.” You do, if you 
are interested in people, if you are curious about 
them and are willing to make an effort to understand 
them and what they are saying. As a reporter on 
general assignments you meet them all—the atom 
scientist, the president of the civic federation, the 
girl who is roller-skating her way around the world, 
the President of the United States, the sheriff, the 
garbage collector, the six-year-old prodigy. It is an 
endless and wonderful assortment. 

In many ways, though, this rich variety of people 
is not very different from the variety of boys and 
girls in your own school. Are you interested in them? 

You also meet the world’s most interesting sub- 
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jects. You work with and write about a surprising 
number of the problems that concern the people of 
your day. Whether it is the discovery of the Austra- 
lopithecines (the ape men of South Africa) or the 
newest tax bill, you must be able to ask intelligible 
and preferably intelligent questions and write an 
understandable story about what you are told. 

If you are interested in what is going on in the 
world, there’s nothing to surpass your opportunities 
as a reporter. It’s like having a chance to sample 
all the courses in the universities and outside too. 
No reporter, therefore, should ever have a narrow 
outlook. As a starter, can you find what there is of 
interest in the subjects taught in your high school? 

You also have an unequaled opportunity to dis- 
cover material for magazine articles and books. And 
your newspaper is a showcase for what you write. 
You may have the exciting satisfaction that I once 
had—of getting a letter from a noted book publisher 
saying, “That was a fine piece you did for the paper. 
I think it should be turned into a book.” In my case 
it has turned into three books. 

What’s bad about such a good business? For one 
thing, it is a shrinking one. The number of metro- 
politan newspapers is steadily decreasing. That makes 
it harder to get a job and keep one. 

It is not a business in which the employee gets 
any coddling. Employees of newspapers are probably 
treated more callously than in many other businesses. 

You probably will not get rich. The pay for re- 
porters now is comparatively good, but not lavish. A 
few executive newspaper jobs pay high salaries. 

Requirements? In addition to those that are im- 
plicit in yourself, you will need a college education. 


The Law—Bulwark 


of Freedom 
E. SMYTHE GAMBRELL 


President, American Bar Association 


The law is an ancient and honorable profession. 
Society depends on law, and lawyers are essential to 
law’s administration. There are 241,000 lawyers in 
this country, and most of them have found happi- 
ness and success in the practice. 


Lawyers have a great opportunity to help people 
individually and collectively. Although in times past 
the dramatic side of their work has been in the 
courtroom, most law work today is less spectacular 
but equally useful. Lawyers are advisers, negotiators, 
adjusters in an infinite number of business and per- 
sonal matters. 


A vast amount of learning has accumulated in the 
legal field. Many questions brought to lawyers are 
controlled by past decisions of courts or by statutes, 
with which lawyers must be familiar. The law must 
be stable, and yet it cannot stand still. One of the 
fascinating things about the law is its ever-changing 
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character. New questions are constantly arising, and 
lawyers often are called upon to blaze new trails. A 
person entering the legal profession can be assured 
not only of a great tradition but also of variety and 
novelty in his work. 

What are some of the things lawyers do? They are 
concerned with the promotion of business, the pro- 
tection of rights, the transfer of property, the plan- 
ning of estates, the impact of taxation on almost 
every phase of life. They help write laws, and inter- 
pret and administer them in the courts. In every 
area of human existence and in every corner of the 
world there is need for lawyers. 

Young lawyers may enter large firms in big cities 
or go it alone in smaller communities. But the day’s 
work of all lawyers is reading, thinking, planning, 
talking, writing, and advising. Their principal func- 
tion is helping clients keep out of difficulties rather 
than battling for them in the courtroom. 

Some lawyers may go into public service—that is, 
into public office. Like the lawyers in private prac- 
tice, government lawyers spend much time in read- 
ing, thinking, and writing, but they frequently are 
closer to litigation and administrative proceedings. 
Still other lawyers may find that their training is 
ideal preparation for business careers, such as trust 
officers in banks or as house counsel to insurance, in- 
vestment, industrial, and other business concerns. 

As in all professions, there is some drudgery in 
law. Lawyers’ hours are long, and their work is hard. 
But there are many aspects that allure, many re- 
wards. Their creative talents are wanted in almost 
every human undertaking, and their years are spent 
dealing with people who have problems. 

What are the qualities that go into the making of 
a good lawyer? There is no one combination of back- 
ground and education or any one set of personal 
qualities that can be considered as the essentials. 
But in order to succeed in law, one must be able to 
read intelligently, to think logically, and to express 
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himself clearly. I should add that a good lawyer 
should also know what’s “outside,” should know peo- 
ple and what is going on in commerce and industry 
—the manners of the market place. 

Young people who are considering legal careers 
would do well to visit lawyers in their offices and 
watch them work in the courtrooms, and thus get the 
“feel” of the profession. Most lawyers are glad to 
offer advice and suggestions. I well remember how as 
a six-year-old I went with my father to the office 
of his lawyer and heard them talk over business mat- 
ters. I recall how, at six, I attended a sensational 
murder trial, in which my father served as juror. I 
itched to offer a few helpful suggestions to defense 
counsel, and then and there I made up my mind to 
get my license and start practicing as quickly as pos- 
sible. That was more than fifty years ago, and I have 
my first murder case yet to try; but the legal profes- 
sion is still ablaze within me, and I know my choice 
was right. 

Students contemplating law need not feel com- 
pletely sure about their aptitudes. Some of our great- 
est lawyers entered the profession in doubt. If a stu- 
dent likes the things that lawyers do, if he can read, 
think, and write well, if he has a true appetite for 
scholarship and is a person of good character, he may 
wisely try law school. And in college it is recom- 
mended that emphasis be placed on English litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, logic, and general cultural 
subjects and that legal subjects be postponed until 
law school days. 

When a student enters law school he enters into 
the first stage of the legal profession. The paths he 
follows within the profession may be diverse. But 
all lawyers are tied together by a common tradition, 
responsibility, and opportunity. We serve as one 
great priesthood the common cause of justice. Ours 
is the happy privilege of calling men everywhere to 
worship at the shrine of liberty under law. 


The Teacher Shapes 


‘Tomorrow 
LYLE W. ASHBY 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Educational Services, Na- 
tional Education Association 


ELIZABETH TOMLINSON 
Student, National College of Education 


What kind of young people should consider teach- 
ing as a career? A love of children and enjoyment in 
working with people are indispensable ingredients. 
But a good teacher also needs the abilities that a 
successful person in any other profession should 
have: leadership qualities; sound health; better than 
average scholarship; emotional stability; and good 
social adjustment. For the young person who has 
these abilities, teaching today offers a great chal- 
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lenge and opportunity. The well-prepared teacher 
today must have a minimum of four years of college 
preparation, including specific training for teaching. 

Teaching offers an opportunity for a lifetime of 
useful service. In no other profession can able young 
people expect better to serve children and youth or 
their country. By 1960 there will be ten million 
more pupils enrolled in our elementary and secon- 
dary schools than there were in 1950. To meet these 
demands, the teaching profession now needs more re- 
cruits than ever before. 

Good teaching is basic to every other calling. 
There is a need for more scientists; they will not 
appear by accident. There must be teachers who will 
locate, encourage, and help youngsters with ability 
in this field to develop their talents. The same is 
true of the need for statesmen, engineers, artists, 
writers, doctors, musicians, and ministers. 

Teaching offers an opportunity to build a sound 
career. Salaries are going up. One of our great states 
now pays its public school teachers an average of 
five thousand dollars a year, and the national aver- 
age is nearly four thousand. 

Another economic asset of the teaching profession 
is security. Any well-trained young person who suc- 
ceeds in his teaching can be certain of his position. 
Tenure laws protect him in many states, but the 
shortage of teachers also assures him of choice of 
location and change of location, if he so desires. 

Furthermore, though the classroom teacher is the 
heart of the school system, there are many oppor- 
tunities for those who wish to move into supervisory 
and administrative positions or into college teaching 
and administration. In such posts, annual salaries of 
eight to ten or even fifteen thousand dollars are not 
uncommon. Some teachers become successful writers 
of textbooks, tests, workbooks, and other materials, 
from which they may receive a substantial added in- 
come. Yet no one will get rich teaching. Neither 
will he go hungry or be out of a job if he succeeds 
in this field. 

Teaching offers a chance to help build a great pro- 
fession. Standards for the teaching profession are 
being raised even in the face of shortages. And right- 
ly so, for good teaching is as difficult and exacting a 
profession as law or medicine. 

Only forty years ago the teaching profession 
showed little sign of effective professional organiza- 
tion. Now, like the other professions, it is effectively 
organized. Yet much remains to be done. There are 
higher standards to set, codes of ethics to draw up 
and enforce, better preparatory programs to be de- 
veloped. The youth who enters teaching today can 
play an effective part in helping the profession to 
come of age. 

Young people, then, can find a satisfying, exciting, 
and economically adequate career in the teaching 
field. But only the able should apply. 
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Heart Tim 


February features hearts—lacy, red, 
paper hearts as well as hard-working 
tickers whose pulse is the beat of life 
itself. Valentine’s Day, of course, is the 
day of the frilly, paper hearts, and all 
of February is Heart Month, sponsored 
by the American Heart Association. 
Timely not only for February but all 
year around are the “Cardiac Com- 
mandments” of Irvine H. Page, M.D., 
president of the Association. For those 
who want to keep their hearts healthy, 
Dr. Page has this advice: Keep the 
weight of your youth; do not become 
obese. Avoid fatigue; it is a warning 
signal. Cultivate good muscle tone, 
and keep it by regular exercise. Be 
moderate in the use of salt and fatty 
foods. Avoid drugs or diets except on 
medical advice. Learn equanimity in a 
world full of stress and strain. Come 
into tune with nature so as to adapt 
to the inevitables of life and death. 
Cultivate mind and soul to the utmost; 
they alone are indestructible. 


For Cleaner Air 


Smarting eyes. Soot-covered _ sills. 
Grimy walls. Stubborn streaks on laun- 
dry dried in the back yard. These are 
among the by-products of air pollution. 
Is there anything the individual -house- 
holder can do to keep down the soil 
content of the air over his neighbor- 
hood? Yes, says H. A. Leedy, Cleaner 
Air Chairman of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for a Cleaner Chicago. Use a strong 
draft whenever you fire up the furnace 
or burn trash in it. If you burn your 
trash out of doors, do so in a closed 
container. It helps too if ashes and 
other refuse are discarded in recep- 
tacles that are kept securely covered. 
Mr. Leedy’s final suggestion is to land- 
scape open yards and vacant lots. Grass, 
bushes, and trees hold down soil and 
dust that would otherwise be picked up 
by the winds and sent swirling up and 
down the neighborhood. 


WORTH A TRY 


Rostrum 


Two years ago clubs and organiza- 
tions in Berea, Ohio, found an unusual 
announcement in their morning mail. 
Did someone need a speaker? Berea 
had a new speakers’ bureau. Topics 
ranged from “The Amish in Ohio” to 
“The Conquest of Space.” But the real 
surprise came when they learned who 
the speakers were. Eleventh-graders! 
Twenty-five of-the best speakers in the 
high school’s eleventh-year speech class. 
Newspapers featured the service, and it 
wasn’t long before engagements began 
coming in. 

Today the bureau is still going 
strong. Speakers are still drawn from 
the junior speech class. (Although 
speech is an elective, 144 of the 183 
eleventh-graders elected it last year.) 
Berea audiences are listening to some 
meticulously prepared speeches. As for 
the students, they’re getting priceless 
experience in public speaking, as well 
as practice in organizing facts and ideas 
on vital topics. 


Light Up! 


Feel tired after kitchen chores? May- 
be you need more light. According to 
a report from Rutgers University, the 
strain of trying to see in poor light 
can use up sizable stores of house- 
wifely pep. When is a kitchen well 
lighted? When it has good general 
lighting plus added illumination at 
special work areas, says Doris Ander- 
son, home management specialist. 

For general lighting most 
kitchens require three 20-watt or two 
25-watt fluorescent tubes shaded with 
glass or louvres—or a 150-watt incan- 
descent lamp bulb in a_ twelve-inch 
enclosing globe. Over sink and stove 
she recommends shaded ceiling fixtures 
equipped with fluorescent tubes or 150- 
watt standard bulbs. And for work 
counters she suggests a 20-watt fluo- 
rescent tube for every twenty-five to 
thirty inches of counter space. The 
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tubes should be attached to the under 
side of the wall cabinets, near the front 
edge, where the light will flood the 
counters without producing a glare. 


Tropical Touch in Desserts 


Two sunny-clime fruits—guavas and 
mangoes—account for new ice cream 
flavors that have turned up recently at 
the dairy bars. According to reports, 
the new taste treats show signs of be- 
coming shoppers’ favorites. 


Volunteer Moms 


Babies need lots of cuddling. Some- 
times for one reason or another an in- 
fant in a hospital may need more warm 
attention than he’s getting. To supply 
the cuddling the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago has set up a 
mother bank. It’s made up of unpaid 
volunteers who come to the hospi- 
tal each morning and afternoon to 
“mother” one of the tiny patients for 
whom the doctor has prescribed TLC 
(tender, loving care). Each day she’s 
needed, the visitor cuddles the child, 
talks to him, sings to him, changes and 
feeds him. Even when the baby sleeps, 
she stays beside him, reading or sewing, 
ready to smile when he awakens. One 
six-month-old baby, suspected of being 
blind and spastic, had such services 
from the mother bank. In two and a 
half weeks he gained weight remark- 
ably, and it became clear that he was 
neither blind nor spastic. 


Dieter's Plaint: Merciful Seclusion 


“Please—in all restaurants a_ back 
room for dieters,” begs a weight-con- 
scious customer. Surrounded by strictly 
low-calorie company the dieter could 
munch at his bunny fare, if not con- 
tentedly at least untortured by the 
sight of customers at nearby tables fork- 
ing away at banana cream pie or other 
forbidden delights. 
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BEING A 


BEING A 


What is expected of boys, of girls? From 
babyhood on, a child picks up clues on his role. 
And the clues he gets from parents, playmates, 
and society play no small part in 


the direction his life takes. 


This is the sixth article in the 1955-56 study 


program on the preschool child. 


THE GROWING CHILD’s awareness of being a boy or 
being a girl is not due simply to having been born 
a boy or a girl. It comes from many things entirely 
apart from the child’s biological nature—attitudes 
picked up in the family and early experiences in the 
home and the neighborhood. It comes too from wide- 
spread ideas about maleness and femaleness—ideas 
that prevail in the community and in our whole 
American culture. 

Usually parents who are expecting a baby have a 
preference (often quite intense) concerning its sex. 
This is especially true when they have already had 
two or three youngsters of the same sex. Sometimes 
they go to extremes in their planning, so determined 
are they that this child will be of the sex they want. 
But suppose, then, that it turns out to be a boy in- 
stead of the girl they desired, or vice versa? Naturally 
they are disappointed, and their disappointment may 
in turn have a profound influence on the child. 

Most of us have known parents like this. And we 
have heard many different reasons for their prefer- 
ences. “Little girls are so cute,” they say. Or “Boys 
are so energetic and athletic.” Or “We already have 
two boys. Now we think it’s time for a little girl.” 

Many times these reasons have a_ trumped-up 
sound, as if they weren’t the real ones at all. And 
quite often they aren’t, or at least don’t tell the whole 
story. The real ones go back into the parents’ own 
personality development, into early emotional expe- 
riences of which they themselves may not even be 
aware. 

Yet these desires can be considered abnormal only 
if the parents are so disappointed that they reject 
the child, in one way or another, because of his sex. 
Even a baby will sense this attitude, and as time goes 
on he will be torn by conflicts about his role as a 
boy or a girl. 

We all know that every child has many basic needs 
that his parents must satisfy if he is to grow in vigor 
and health. He needs affection and recognition; he 
needs to feel secure. He needs, above all, to feel that 
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he is accepted for himself, for the person he is. If 
his parents were disappointed in his sex when he was 
born, and continue to be, they will never completely 
satisfy these needs, and the child will suffer. The 
youngster who senses that his parents don’t accept 
him may make desperate efforts to win their favor. 
He may alter his role as a boy (or girl) as well as his 
ideas and attitudes about the sexes. It cannot be :aid 
too often, then, that accepting a child as he is, in- 
stead of trying to make him fit rigidly into the role 
desired by his parents, is enormously important to 
his development and later adjustment. 


Fauntleroys and Tomboys 


Suppose a couple ardently desire a girl. They are 
sure their next baby will be a girl. They make many 
plans for her months ahead of time. Yet, when that 
time comes, the baby is a boy! But even then they 
don’t want to give up their desires. They may even 
attempt to deny that he is a boy. (Remember poor 
Little Lord Fauntleroy with his long blond curls and 
velvet suits?) They thrust him into the passive kind 
of behavior characteristic of girls rather than the 
active type we usually consider to be characteristic of 
boys. 

As the little boy grows older the other lads in the 
neighborhood may start calling him a sissy and make 
fun of his girlishness. Even at that age he may not be 
able to gain any sort of status with children of his 
own sex. His effeminate traits and behavior may per- 
sist into adulthood. Unprepared for his adult male 
role, he will probably continue to retreat into femi- 
ninity. Perhaps he will express his sexual impulses 
not in terms of love for a woman and desire for 
fatherhood but in homosexuality. 

Inheritance, of course, supplies the physical char- 
acteristics of a male or a female, but inheritance does 
not account for what we think of as male or female 
behavior. Rather, it is the parents’ ideas of what a 
boy or a girl should be that are so very important in 
molding the child’s personality. If a mother has al- 
ways been dissatisfied with being a girl herself (per- 
haps her own parents favored her brother) she may 
be disappointed in having a daughter and may con- 
vey her feelings to the little girl. So the little girl 
may try acting like a boy, in order to win her moth- 
er’s love. Feeling that she is rejected because of her 
sex, striving for affection and the satisfaction of other 
basic needs, she assumes traits characteristic of the 
opposite sex. Even early in life she may avoid play- 
ing with girls and instead compete with boys. Later 
she may reject marriage and motherhood, preferring 
masculine pursuits, such as a profession where she 
continues to compete and work with males. Most 
women like this are not necessarily pathological or 
mentally ill. They simply choose a certain way of life 
because of early dissatisfactions with their designated 
sex roles. 
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Mothers and Fathers as Models 


One essential part of a child’s normal development 
is the process called identification. Girls tend to iden- 
tify themselves with their mothers, boys with their 
fathers. The little girl plays at keeping house, cook- 
ing, handling dolls, and being a miniature mother. 
The little boy is interested more in physical activity, 
which is nearly always associated with manliness. He 
wants to do the things his father does—drive a car, 
play golf, go to baseball games, work with tools. In 
this way children also come to accept their parents’ 
attitudes, principles, and ideals. 

Briefly defined, identification is a child’s tendency 
to follow the examples of parents and other people 
whom he loves and looks up to—an older brother or 
sister, playmate, teacher, fictional hero, and so on. It 
is through identification that the child gradually 
acquires standards of conduct, a conscience, and vari- 
ous ideas about what it means to belong to one sex 
or the other. Eventually all these become part of his 
personality and have an influence on his whole 
grown-up life. 

Suppose, however, that a mother or father assumes 
a dominating, hostile attitude. Then the child, in- 
stead of identifying himself with this parent, becomes 
fearful and reacts against him. Many a boy is thrust 
by a too aggressive father into a passive role and may 
in turn develop feminine traits. Not being able to 
express his feelings and compete with his father, he 
strives to avoid similar emotional experiences with 
other people. He therefore finds it difficult to take 
part in the competitive activities that are so charac- 
teristic of masculinity. 

It may come as a relief to some parents to realize 
that they aren’t the only ones who mold their child’s 
personality for better or worse. Certainly the rela- 
tionship between any child and his parents is of first 
importance. But there are a good many other impor- 
tant people in his life. A young boy often aspires to 
be like an older brother, like one of the older boys 
in the neighborhood, or like a school hero. Or he 
may, on the other hand, turn away from people close 
to him—a brother or sister, for example, who creates 
problems for him of one kind or another—and this 
again influences his ideas of being a boy. Maybe his 
parents show some favoritism toward his sister, and 
he decides that he too must act like a girl to regain 
their favor. 

The same thing may happen in a particular neigh- 
borhood or a particular school. The child will be in- 
fluenced, that is, by others and by their views on 
being a boy or a girl. People’s ideas about masculine 
and feminine behavior can vary from school to school 
or from neighborhood to neighborhood. In a section 
of town where many laborers and factory workers 
live, for example, boys are often expected to be quite 
aggressive, to fight and box well and build up their 
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physical strength. In a neighborhood of professional 
and white-collar workers, however, success in school 
may be admired far more than physical prowess and 
aggressive activities. 


Society Sets Standards 


Finally, a child’s attitudes toward his own and the 
opposite sex are deeply affected by the attitudes of 
our whole society and culture. Even though these 
change rapidly in our technological age, they are 
quickly spread through our swift means of commu- 
nication—newspapers, movies, radio, and television. 
And all these outside forces, which reach into the 
home from the community and the country as a 
whole, can have a strong influence on parents. It can 
be so strong that their original attitudes and feelings 
about the roles of boy and girl may be greatly 
modified. 

We might say that our society, in a sense, defines 
clearly how boys and girls must act, what traits each 
sex must have. A “real boy” should behave in certain 
ways and be interested in certain kinds of things— 
sports, strenuous activities, the out-of-doors, and so 
on. A “real girl” should like housework, clothes, 
dancing, and the gentler, more graceful physical ac- 
tivities. Woe to the youngster who enjoys any of the 
pleasures of the other sex. A boy who likes to sew or 
do ballet dancing is looked on as a sissy. A girl who 
cares nothing for clothes and goes in for the rougher 
sports becomes a tomboy in the eyes of her neigh- 
bors. And both are considered to be playing their 
roles improperly. Is this attitude fair or sensible? 
Hardly, since every normal child strives, at various 
times in his development, to be like the opposite sex 
in some way. This is especially true of girls, because 
masculinity is usually viewed as being superior to 
femininity. 

The process of being more and more of a boy or a 
girl is a pretty complicated one. Moreover, it varies 
with each stage of a child’s development. Take the 
matter of playmates. Preschool children tend to play 
together—boys and girls. School children associate 
mostly with those of the same sex. A ten-year-old boy 
who plays with girls may be frowned on by his gang, 
but if he manages to survive their scorn until he is 
fourteen, his friendship with the other sex is once 
more approved, even admired. For from about 
twelve or fourteen years of age a youngster begins to 
feel that one is no longer simply a boy or a girl but 
an adolescent, growing toward manhood or woman- 
hood. So the two sexes come together again, in prepa- 
ration for their final roles as adult males and females. 

Learning to be a boy or a girl—and thus learning 
to become a man or a woman—also means learn- 
ing, gradually and naturally, about sex. Even in early 
infancy children are interested in their sex organs, 
just as they are in the other parts of their bodies. In 
the preschool years, as every parent knows, they 
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freely express their interest and curiosity by asking 
many questions. They want to know where babies 
come from. They ask about the differences between 
the sexes and about the sex organs. Later on they are 
curious about the process of birth and the father’s 
part in reproduction. Years ago parents used to evade 
these questions or else give fanciful answers, thinking 
that no child could understand the “facts of life” 
until he was on the verge of adolescence. Today, how- 
ever, we know better. We know that there are ways 
of answering questions simply and truthfully. We 
know too that if a child isn’t satisfied with the an- 
swers he gets, and if he is further disturbed by un- 
wholesome attitudes of those around him, he may 
become concerned and fearful about sex. 


More Clues 


There are many fine books on sex education to 
help parents with this sometimes embarrassing task. 
The fact is, it need not be embarrassing if they real- 
ize that a simple, brief explanation will usually sat- 
isfy any child. Remember, though, that if a youngster 
is advanced enough to ask questions, he is advanced 
enough to be given truthful answers. And this infor- 
mation, gained through the years, will not only give 
him an insight into the biology of being a boy or a 
girl, a man or a woman; it will help him to under- 
stand what his own role in life will be. 

To sum up, let’s look back on the major points we 
have made. First of all, being a boy or being a girl 
is not just the result of having been born a male or 
a female child. Instead, it depends on a good many 
influences, in the home and in the world outside the 
home. It depends on the parents’ expectations, their 
ideas of what a boy or a girl should be, their feelings 
toward the child from birth onward. And the neigh- 
borhood, the community, society, and our culture in 
turn designate what boys and girls should be like. 

Very important—in fact, crucial—is the child’s need 
to identify himself with the parent of the same sex 
and, as he grows older, with other members of the 
family, with friends, teachers, and fictional heroes. 
Likewise the child needs to satisfy his curiosity about 
his own body, the difference between boys’ and girls’ 
bodies, and the functions of the sex organs. A com- 
plex process, true—this learning to be a boy or 
a girl. But like all growth it can be fostered by par- 
ents who love and understand each child as an 
individual and cherish him for what he is. 





Both authors of this article are eminent psychia- 
trists associated with the Lafayette Clinic in Detroit 
—Jacques §. Gottlieb, M.D., as director and Garfield 
Tourney, M.D., as assistant director in charge of edu- 
cation. Both serve on the faculty of the Wayne Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, where Dr. Gottlieb is pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, Dr. Tourney assistant professor. 
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nd WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e Our delegate to the White House Conference on 
Education came back very enthusiastic, but recently 
I’ve read some sharp criticisms of the meeting. What 
can we believe? —Mkrs. J. L. 

I'll confess that I went to the Conference to “‘skep” 
(there ought to be a verb form of skeptic, so why not 
make one?) and, like your conferee, returned home 
waving a flag. 

I'm a weary, disillusioned veteran of Washington 
conferences on education. How many times I’ve seen 
them march bravely up the hill while Presidents—of 
both parties—quietly tiptoed down the other side. 
Nothing happened. 

Would this be the same? The moment I reached 
the carpeted lobbies of the Sheraton-Park Hotel I 
found something new had been added: P.T.A. mem- 
bers. More than two hundred participants were state 
and local P.T.A. leaders. With them came labor 
leaders, business leaders, editors, farmers, and of 
course educators. But citizens outnumbered edu- 
cators two to one. 

That’s the first important fact. Everyone expects 
educators to plump for more education, but not 
necessarily citizens. And here the citizens dominated 
—prominent citizens, the kind of people politicians 
pay attention to. 

The Sheraton-Park Hotel has some large meeting 
rooms. If you had walked in on Tuesday morning, 
November 29, you might have said, “What, bingo in 
Washington at 10 A.M.?” That's what it looked like— 
166 tables, ten people at a table, sitting on the usual 
church-supper folding chairs. 

As in bingo, every delegate held a single sheet of 
paper. Here the resemblance broke down, for the 
title at the top of the sheet read “What should our 
schools accomplish?” Each table set about agreeing 
to that largish question for two hours. At noon the 
table chairmen met with the other chairmen to share 
agreements. Their agreements went to sixteen sec- 
ond-level chairmen, and then to two final chairmen, 
who “distilled” them into a single report. 

Sounds like a convention arranged by the Mad 
Hatter, doesn’t it? Delegates went through this edu- 
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cational bingo on five other questions: the organiza- 
tion of schools, school buildings, teacher recruitment, 
financing education, and keeping the public inter- 
ested in education. One lobby wag called the meet- 
ing “the greatest convention of distillers ever held 
in America.” 

What came out is what you might expect from 
such a process—generalizations. Noble aims, such as 
“appreciation for our democratic heritage” and “ef- 
fective work habits and self-discipline.” Well, I can 
hear you say, why take some two thousand people to 
Washington for that? Right you are. The Confer- 
ence conducted its cloud-level bingo right down to 
the last question: “How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education?” Then it acted in a 
manner that turned the tide. 

Let me go back a bit. Since our republic began, we 
have adopted no national policy on elementary and 
secondary education. After World War I pressure 
began to build up for such a policy. Congress heard 
no clear majority opinion from voters, so it avoided 
action. Now in 1955 President Eisenhower invited 
Americans to make up their minds on this issue. 

They did. Two sentences from the final Confer- 
ence report appear to give the U.S. Congress the 
clear consensus it has been waiting for: 

“The participants approved by a ratio of more 
than two to one the proposition that the federal 
government should increase its financial participa- 
tion in public education.” 

“Of those favoring such increase, the overwhelm- 
ing majority approved an increase in federal funds 
for school building construction.” 

In my opinion, it was worth bringing eighteen 
hundred busy people to Washington for four days 
for these two statements. 


e We live in a small town with a small high school 
staffed by six teachers. My oldest boy is now a 
junior in this school. He has an unusual aptitude 
for mathematics. His report card always shows 
straight A in any kind of math. John would like to 
become a scientist, but he has already taken all the 
math courses given at the school, and there are no 
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courses in chemistry or physics. When I talk to the 
principal he tells me he can’t hire a teacher in these 
subjects at the salaries our town pays. We cannot 
afford to send John away to school. Is it best just to 
let him finish out his high school with the usual 
courses? What else can we do? —Mrs. R. M. 


You are not alone in your predicament—rot that 
that’s any comfort. One in four of our high schools 
do not offer physics or chemistry. The number of 
science teachers in the public schools is decreasing 
steadily as demand for scientists grows. Every Sun- 
day I see in the New York Sunday Times page after 
page of advertisements from companies practically 
down on their knees in appeals for engineers and 
scientists. 

At its annual meeting the National Association of 
Manufacturers put the scientist shortage high on its 
agenda. It issued a special report on the subject. 
About the same time a professor told me of a bril- 
liant young science colleague hired away from his 
university by industry at twice his teaching salary. 
If the trend continues, your boy and others like him 
may not even find enough science in college. 

Here’s one possibility you can take up with your 
principal: Many small high schools have begun to 
subscribe to correspondence courses for the benefit 
of students who cannot be served by regular courses. 
One well-known correspondence-course institution 
now supplies units for supervised individual study to 
more than a hundred and fifty high schools. This 
practice enables the school to provide for the needs 
of the unusual student without hiring a teacher for 
specialized subjects. Supervised correspondence has 
been used for years in Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
Checkups show that students taking such programs 
do very well in college. 

We'd better do something drastic. Do you realize 
that the Communists plan to win the world by edu- 
cation rather than arms? That is what former Sen- 
ator William Benton (no connection with Benton 
Harbor; he’s the Encyclopaedia Britannica Benton) 
told a small group of us on his return from Russia 
recently. 

In Russia every boy and girl capable of taking 
university-level training gets it—tuition free, plus a 
maintenance fee. From the tenth grade up, Russian 
institutions focus on the training of scientists and 
technicians indoctrinated with Marxian philosophy. 
No humanities. No liberal education. 

Everywhere Senator Benton saw students stagger- 
ing with loads of books. 

“Late at night I went into the Leningrad Library,” 
he said. “In room after room I saw boys and girls 
studying. Libraries stay open around the clock, and 
they are filled. Students work so hard that the 


government had to pass a law forbidding homework 
on Sunday.” 
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To accelerate the training of scientists the Rus- 
sians make wide use of films and other teaching aids. 
Every university, Benton told us, has a professor of 
the science of motion pictures. His job is to create 
more and better training films. One university Ben- 
ton visited will produce forty-two new training films 
this year. The Russians are ten years ahead of us in 
the use of audio-visual instruction devices. 

No wonder the Soviet leader Khrushchev could 
offer to give Burma a complete technical institute— 
complete with Russian scientists indoctrinated with 
faith in Communism. Although the Russians can’t 
export automobiles, Benton said, they will soon be 
prepared to export something far more important— 
trained manpower. They will be ready to do this 
while we are scratching around for enough scientists 
to supply our own needs. They will export Com- 
munism with science. 

Something must certainly be done to attract more 
American youth to science, to cultivate that interest 
in school, to add more science teachers, and to make 
sure every potential young scientist goes to college. 


e Our suburban community has quite a homogene- 
ous population, but we have a strong, articulate 
minority group that is making itself known by its 
opposition to any kind of religious activity in the 
schools. For instance, a kindergarten mother re- 
quested, and was granted, the stopping of a morning 
prayer, taught by the teacher to her class. Now 
someone in the same group is objecting to the high 
school’s Christmas pageant on the grounds that it is 
a religious service. 

I am well aware of our duty in respecting the 
rights of minorities, but in a democratic society does 
the majority have no right to carry out its wishes? I 
will greatly appreciate your opinion. —R. J. 


One man’s opinion on this issue isn’t worth much 
because the decisions must be made (1) in terms of 
state law and school board regulation and (2) in 
terms of the school community’s wishes. Three states 
—Delaware, Maine, and New Jersey—permit the use 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the schools. At least five per- 
mit the use of the Bible—Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma. 

New York City presents an example of point two. 
The issue of Christmas activities comes up not infre- 
quently in this city, whose population contains many 
members of the Jewish faith as well as Moslems 
and Buddhists. By a standing rule of the board of 
education, the principals of the many public schools 
are expected to know the preferences of the different 
communities served. The principals have the respon- 
sibility. The school with a dominant Christian popu- 
lation can make something of Christmas; the school 
in a strongly Jewish community may emphasize the 
Chanukah Festival of the Lights. A divided popula- 
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tion may diminish holy-day activities to a minimum. 
Attempts to relate the two festivals through the 
symbolism of candles and lights, common to both, 
have been known to collapse in the face of church 
and synagogue objections. 

Does this mean that religion shall have little o1 
no place in public education? That question has 
puzzled Americans since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution with its injunctions against laws “respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” For a thoughtful review of our long 
efforts to find ways by which public schools can give 
recognition to the place of religion in our lives and 
yet avoid sectarian bias, look up T. William Hall’s 
“An Enduring Controversy—The Place of Religion 
in Public Education” in the Educational Leader for 
October 1955 (Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas). 

In recent years our leaders tend to concentrate on 
the larger question of whether schools can include 
—in their teaching of history, for example—the im- 
portant role that religion plays in America’s heri- 
tage. You may remember the Champaign, I\linois, 
released-time case that went to the Supreme Court. 
In his decision the late Justice Robert Jackson said: 

“One can hardly respect a system of education 
that would leave the student wholly ignorant of the 
currents of religious thought that move the world 
society, for a part in which he is being prepared.” 

How this can be done appears in Place of Religion 
in Public Schools (Harper) by Virgil Henry. 

Charges of omission by public schools led the 
Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. to set 
forth a policy of partnership between public educa- 
tion and home and church in a pamphlet called 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
(National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; $1.00). In New 
York State and other centers efforts are being made 
to put into effect these policy recommendations. At 
the moment in New York City a rather mild pro- 
posal has stirred up a storm of sectarianism. How- 
ever, I’m glad the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation asserted that concern for moral and spiritual 
values should be an aim of public education. 

At present the National Council of Churches of 
Christ is seeking a common policy based on recent 
discussions in St. Louis. One can hope that eventu- 
ally common ground can be found by Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and public school educators. 


e What were the outstanding events in education 


during 1955? —Eva Grant, editor 


What a year! 1955 has the indelible qualities of 
1941 and 1918. Never has education made so much 
front-page news. Among the biggest news-making 
events are these: 
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Action on desegregation. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion, calling on the southern states for “deliberate 
speed” in abolishing segregated schools, set vast 
wheels in motion. Border states began to comply. 
Middle South states, like Virginia, sought a way out 
by permitting school districts to cdesegregate or to 
abolish public schools and send pupils to private 
schools with public funds. Deep South states stepped 
on the brake. 

White House Conference on Education. Out of a 
nation-wide seminar on public education, partici- 
pated in by more than half a million citizens, came 
the Washington meeting of eighteen hundred partici- 
pants. Out of this meeting came the first unchal- 
lengeable national consensus on elementary and sec- 
ondary education. The participants, two to one, de- 
clared that the nation as a whole has a stake in good 
education for all children and that the time has 
come when their responsibility should be backed by 
nationally collected dollars. The Conference opposed 
the use of public funds for private education. 

Ford Foundation grant. More than 40,000 ill-paid 
staff members in 615 nonpublic liberal arts colleges 
and universities stand to benefit from the largest 
philanthropic gift ever made—$500,000,000. Of this 
sum, $260,000,000 goes to educational institutions; 
the rest goes to hospitals. 

The administration’s school aid bill. Congress 
rejected an administration proposal for a_ seven- 
billion-dollar loan plan to build schoolhouses. This 
plan called for the federal government to endorse 
the loans rather than supply the money needed. At 
the year’s end Secretary Folsom of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare promised a new 
and perhaps more liberal proposal. 

“The Blackboard Jungle.” Millions saw the movie 
and read the paper-back novel dramatizing the 
struggle of public education to teach reluctant learn- 
ers kept unwillingly in classrooms by present com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. Educators denounced 
the Jungle as an overdramatization of the problem. 

“Why Johnny Can’t Read.” Rudolf Flesch, in this 
nonfiction best seller, charges that neglect of phonics 
by present-day education retards the teaching of 
reading. Teach your child to read at five, Flesch 
urges, offering his own method. Educators called his 
claims dangerous, his research half-baked. The con- 
troversy gave the country a year-long lesson in the 
techniques of teaching beginners to read. 

The growing teacher shortage. Since World War II, 
the number of inadequately prepared teachers—un- 
certificated—decreased steadily until this year. Once 
again the number is rising. To serve the growing 
school population, one of every two college gradu- 
ates should enter teaching. Only one in five do be- 
come teachers. How we shall educate American youth 
becomes a thirty-six-million-student question. 

—WiLu1AM D. BouTWELL 
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© David W. Corson from A. Devaney, N.Y.” 


“HALF-CITIZEN” is the term Harold Lasswell applies 
to the person who lives in a democracy, “believes” in 
democracy, but will not “stick his neck out.” 

When Harold Lasswell writes in this vein, he is not 
urging that we all go around either looking for issues 
we can angrily raise or fashioning utopias out of the 
stuff of daydreams and then denouncing as “reaction- 
ary” those who view these utopias with skepticism. 

He is simply taking account of the fact that in any 
society there are decisions to be made and values to 
be stated by someone. Suppose the citizens of a free 
society abdicate their decision-making role. They will 
soon be having decisions made for them and imposed 
upon them by someone who has taken up the respon- 
sibility they have laid down. It will be someone, 
more likely than not, who has taken it up for his 
own advantage, not for theirs. 

Lasswell is, therefore, making a vital distinction 
between the person who will and the one who will 
not assume responsibility for making the decisions 
and commitments that are part and parcel of the 
practice of freedom—part and parcel, we might almost 
say, of being a psychological vertebrate. 
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Does a man cherish democracy — 
government by the people? Then he will 
not keep his silence or tiptoe away 


when questions are up for debate and 


decision. Democracy depends as much 


on deeds as on dedication to a belief. 


A half-citizen is one who pulls his head in, like a 
startled turtle, when he sees an issue ahead and who, 
if he sees it far enough ahead, circles around it, 
passes by on the other side. His chief tactic for living 
in society is that of being quick to see what other 
people, the majority, think and do and then setting 
himself to do likewise. It is that of being quick also 
to sense what others, the majority, will object to, not 
only refraining from this himself but joining the 
ranks of the objectors. 

Thus the half-citizen is one whose sense of security 
is made almost wholly from the outside. It is not 
made from the inside as is that of the person who 
knows in whom and in what he has believed. This is 
the person who can therefore work into strong unity, 
in his own purposes and behavior, such ideas, com- 
mitments, and venturings as belong together. 


Our Proper Pilgrimage 

In The Crock of Gold James Stephens tells of a 
young woman who chose to marry an old philoso- 
pher rather than either of two suitors her own age 
who competed for her hand. So shocking, so well- 
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6. As Individual 


and 


as Kellow Member 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 


nigh incredible was her choice to the young men that 
they put aside their differences and went to her 
together to ask her reason. 

“You have a right to ask that,’ said she, ‘and Ill 
tell you why I didn’t marry either of you. You are 
only a pair of tinkers going from one place to an- 
other, and not knowing anything at all of fine things; 
but himself was walking along the road looking for 
strange, high adventures. . . . When did either of 
you go out in the daylight looking for a god and you 
not caring what might happen to you or where you 
went?’ 

“ “What I’m thinking,’ said the second man, ‘is that 
if you leave the gods alone they'll leave you alone. 
It’s no trouble to them to do whatever is right them- 
selves, and what call would men like us have to go 
mixing or meddling with their high affairs?’ 

““T thought all along that you were a timid man,’ 
said she.” 

Anyone whose membership in a free society is to 
be more than nominal needs to have in him some of 
the quality of the old philosopher. He needs to go 
“walking along the road looking for strange, high 
adventures,” walking voluntarily along the road man 
has traveled from ignorance toward knowledge, from 
servitude toward freedom, from dependence toward 
independence and responsibility. He has, we might 
say, to go out in the daylight looking for the Good. 
He cannot be so concerned about being called 
“starry-eyed” or foolish that, when he sees someone 
watching him, he will pretend he is just looking for a 
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place to park his car instead of admitting he wants 
to hear some leader make a speech. 

The free person’s proper pilgrimage is along a 
road where those who have been valiant in caring 
have traveled before him. But they have never trav- 
eled the whole way for him. They have set the direc- 
tion. He has to explore for himself the section of the 
road that lies beyond where they left off. On the way 
he has to make his own decisions and commitments 
and run his own risks. Only as he does so will he— 
as whole citizen, not half-citizen—earn his own inner 
sense of freedom and his own view of the future 
of man. 


As an Individual 

Many of the things we do in the wholeness of our 
citizenship we do as individuals. We love our coun- 
try through the way we make up our minds about a 
certain issue or candidate. We love it through the 
atmosphere we create in our homes. We love it by 
doing within the walls of the home, within the 
walled places where we work, and on the streets and 
roads between, only such things as make it reasonable 
to believe that men are “endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights” and that govern- 
ments derive “their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

We love our country whenever we treat other indi- 
viduals, wherever we meet them, as persons of worth 
and dignity and thereby help to release in them, for 
their own and the common welfare, their capacity to 
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act after the manner of free people. Because our coun- 
try is committed to a spiritual conception of human 
nature, we love it through countless “unremembered 
acts of kindness and of love”; through our personal 
sadness at human suffering and our personal rejoic- 
ing at human joy; and even through our affectionate 
personal laughter at the enormous absurdity that is 
part of human grandeur. 

We love our country when we wake up at night 
and are alone with our thoughts about it. Where is 
it headed, in the world as the world is now? What 
will its policies contribute to the spread of freedom 
in tomorrow’s world? 


As Fellow Member 


We might quote again from The Crock of Gold: 
“Hold out thy hand—a brother shall seize it from 
afar.” Nothing, perhaps, is more deeply and soundly 
embedded in the American dream than is the Amer- 
ican practice of voluntary fellowship. Certainly it has 
been true since the beginning of our history that 
when the person who cares about human freedom 
starts out “walking along the road looking for 
strange, high adventures,” he is likely to end up as a 
member of a committee. 

Writing of America as a land of voluntary associa- 
tions, Bradford Smith in A Dangerous Freedom tells 
story after story of how people—as whole citizens— 
have taken on problems related to the common wel- 
fare and have solved them by common effort. We 
might take here, as typical, his story of Tin Top, 
Texas: “Tin Top was an old broken-down store and 
two churches, only one of which had services and 
then only once a month. Tin Top had been built on 


cotton, but when the crop had become unprofitable 
the cotton gin had moved away.” 

It was a dreary place—dreary in what it was and 
dreary in its lack of intention to become different. 
Then one woman decided the churches ought to be 
painted. “She persuaded her husband to have it 
done. 

“The fresh paint on the two churches had an effect 
on the people of Tin Top. They began to look 
around for other ways to put the area back on its 
feet.”” At first, they saw chiefly needs. They needed 
electricity, telephones, better roads—almost every- 
thing, it seemed. Looking at these needs, however, 
they began to see one thing and then another that 
they could attempt together. 

“As the men worked together, they began to feel 
like a community. So naturally they wanted a place 
where they could meet. . . . Once the community 
center was finished, Tin Top came to life. Commit- 
tees were organized. . . . The women studied how 
to improve health and child care and family life. 
The whole community put on a play. They got their 
telephones, and after a lot of work they got electric- 
ity. They pushed for bathrooms in every home, start- 
ing out with only two. They built two and a half 
miles of road, practiced delayed grazing, improved 
their homes, fixed up the churches, conducted rat 
and safe-water campaigns, sent a girl to college.” 

They acted, in brief, like Americans—loving their 
country enough to want to make it better where they 
were, with what they had to work with; and loving it 
all the better for making it better; and looking, again 
and again, beyond what they had somehow managed 
to do to what they could somehow tackle next. 





VOICES OF HEROES 


February brings the birthdays of two American heroes— 
Washington and Lincoln. Back in their times history did 
not come hurtling into living rooms by way of radio and 
television. But even though the magic lantern was still far 
away, history swept into people’s lives, raising issues no 
less urgent than some that we Americans face today. What 
sturdy, steadying truths did Washington and Lincoln offer 
their fellow citizens? Here is a letter that George Wash- 
ington wrote in 1790 to a congregation in Newport, 
Rhode Island: 

“The Citizens of the United States of America have a 
right to applaud themselves for having given to mankind 
examples of an enlarged and liberal policy: a policy 
worthy of imitation. All possess alike liberty of conscience 
and immunities of citizenship. It is now no more that 
toleration is spoken of as if it was by the indulgence of 
one class of people that another enjoyed the exercise of 
their inherent natural rights. For happily the Government 
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of the United States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, 
to persecution no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection should demean themselves as 
good citizens in giving it on all occasions their effectual 
support.” 

On February 27, 1860, Abraham Lincoln had this advice 
for his countrymen: 

“Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false 
accusations against us, nor frightened from it by menaces 
... of dungeons to ourselves. Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” 

And on December 1, 1862 in his annual message to 
Congress he offered this counsel: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise—with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew, and act anew.” 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


All-out Turnout.—A stranger arriving in Chama, New 
Mexico, on a weekday was surprised to find all the town’s 
stores and theaters closed. A little sleuthing on his part 
disclosed the reason: The monthly meeting of the P.T.A. 
was in progress. Whenever a meeting is held, the town’s 
businesses close down so that everyone can attend. 


The French Find Ways.—Juvenile delinquency in France 
decreased more than 50 per cent between 1946 and 1954, 
reported French delegates who attended a United Nations 
congress on crime and delinquency. One of the basic 
ingredients in the French recipe for combating delin- 
quency is family education. The social agencies concen- 
trate on educating parents, even send experts into homes 
to teach mothers how to care for their children. In addi- 
tion, the French delegates stated, the nation’s police asso- 
ciations form “teams of friendship” with the children. The 
practice of sending busloads of city children to vacation 
colonies in the country during the summer months gets 
credit, too, for reducing the delinquency rate. 


Paying Through the Nose.—Have you had a cold yet this 
winter? If not, you may be one of the lucky 10 per cent 
who will go through the season without a sniffle or a 
cough. It is estimated that the nation’s annual toll of 
five hundred million colds costs more than five billion 
dollars (counting medical expenses and time lost from 
work), or ten dollars a cold. 


With the Blind in Mind.—The Garden of Fragrance for 
the Blind, recently opened at Brooklyn Botanic Garden, is 
planned especially for the sightless ‘‘sight-seer.” Flowers 
and herbs growing there are chosen for their aroma, and 
the benches are made of scented wood. Visitors are per- 
mitted to feel and crush the foliage, and can learn the 
names of the plants by reading the Braille signs. 


Preschool Patterns.—A nursery in a Wichita church segre- 
gates its young charges into three groups: “Sleepers,” 
“Creepers,” and “Leapers.” 


No Cause for Complacency.—The death rate from tuber- 
culosis in the United States has been cut 57 per cent in 
the last five years, the National Tuberculosis Association 
reports. But these figures are not as encouraging as they 
sound. The number of new cases each year has not fallen 
off; 1956 will bring with it more than 100,000 new cases. 
Furthermore, tuberculosis is still killing 17,000 Americans 
annually and still ranks as the first cause of death among 
infectious diseases. 


Forty-six Years of Good Deeds.—Boy Scout Week, Febru- 
ary 6-12, marks the scouts’ forty-sixth anniversary, and also 
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the launching of a new four-year program with the theme 
“Onward for God and My Country.” More than three 
million scouts, plus their one million volunteer and pro- 
fessional leaders, will take part in the observance. 


Who Is Educated?—Forty thousand people in Michigan 
were asked how they judged whether a person is well 
educated. They ranked “grammar and pronunciation” as 
the top characteristic (chosen by 71.2 per cent). “Ability 
to meet people” was second, mentioned by 66.6 per cent, 
and “ability to say what he means” rated third, with 64.9 
per cent. Interestingly enough, “the amount of money he 
makes” was chosen by only 5.4 per cent. 


Headed Toward Safety—Because head and neck injuries 
account for nearly 70 per cent of all auto crash fatalities, 
a neurosurgeon offers several suggestions to car designers. 
Many neck injuries could be prevented if a small elevated 
portion were added to the seat directly behind the head, 
so that the head would be supported when it is suddenly 
thrown back. Also, a reduction in the number of knobs and 
projections on the dashboard would cut down on serious 
skull fractures that result from auto crashes. 


Proof of Progress——‘‘How many people residing here can- 
not read and write?” was a standard question in the census 
taker’s repertoire for one hundred years. But by 1940 the 
percentage of illiterates in the United States had declined 
to such an extent that the question was changed to “How 
many years have you attended school?” 


Wanted: More Scholarships.—Each year two hundred thou- 
sand of the country’s most able high school graduates do 
not attend college, the College Entrance Examination 
Board reports. A nation-wide sample of high school boys 
with high ability shows that of those not planning to go 
to college three out of four would go if adequate schol- 
arship help were available. 


Spotlight on Asia.—To a great many Americans, Asia is 
still a continent veiled in mystery. This widespread igno- 
rance about a land that is daily assuming a more impor- 
tant role in world affairs has prompted the inauguration 
of two new projects. The Ford Foundation has granted 
$420,000 to Columbia University for a five-year study of 
“Men and Politics in Modern China,” and in Philadel- 
phia the National Council on Asian Affairs has been 
formed to set up a teacher program and make available 
printed material on Asia. 


Science Lesson.—When the first-grade teacher asked her 
class for the names of the four seasons, one little boy 
came up with this answer: “Duck season, rabbit season, 
pheasant season, and deer season.” 
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3 NATIONAL CONGRESS 


HEADQUARTERS 






February 1956 


A view of the building, which stands at the corner of 
Rush and Huron Streets in Chicago. 


The office of the national president, where people from 
all over our land and from faraway lands are greeted and 
given whatever information they seek about the 
parent-teacher organization. 


Passing through the glass and chromium doors, the visitor 
enters this bright, hospitable lobby. 


WHERE WERE YOU BORN? Where did you live when 
you were growing up? These are questions all of us 
like to ask, not only of persons who interest us but 
of ideas that intrigue us. 

Look backward into our history, and you learn that 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers was 
born in Washington, D. C., in 1897 and that its first 
lodging was in the hearts of the Founders—wherever 
they happened to be, on whatever platform they 
stood up to speak, at whatever table they sat down 
to write. 


Although the home of the National Congress is 
still symbolically in the heart of every parent-teacher 
member, the post office address has changed with the 
years. From 1897 to 1938 it was always Washing- 
ton, D. C.—at 1429 Twentieth Street; at 810 Loan 
and Trust Building; at 1314 Massachusetts Avenue 
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Northwest; and then, for eighteen years, at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest. In 1938 the Congress moved 
to Chicago and for sixteen years carried on its ac- 
tivities at 600 South Michigan Boulevard. 

As the National Congress grew in numbers and 
influence—and growth in both was mighty indeed— 
parent-teacher leaders agreed that the time had come 
for the organization to build a headquarters that 


could accommodate its ever-expanding program of 


service to children and youth. Through the inspired 
efforts of millions of members, funds were raised for 
a new building, and in January 1953 the ground was 
broken. In April of the following year the Congress 
moved into its own home at 700 North Rush Street. 

Thousands of members have already visited the 
beautiful and spacious building. But so that all who 
celebrate the birth of the National Congress on 
February 17 may carry an image of its new home, we 
here take our readers on a pictorial guided tour. 

This headquarters will endure as long as the 
dream it shelters will endure, as long as the faith of 
those who turn to it remains imperishable. 
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A section of the circulation division of the Notional Porent- 
Teacher and the Notional Congress Bulletin. 


The Notional Congress library, with its extensive shelves 
of reference works and its complete files of parent-teacher 
publications. 


All photos by Jon's Studio 


In this general office the clerical and stenographic work 
of the organization is carried on. 


A large conference room where the Executive Committee 
holds its meetings. 





THE SPARK that kindles creative effort is belief in 
oneself—the assurance that one has his own particular 
gift to give; that, whatever it is, it is important; that 
it will count in life. 

A little child is always intensely sure of this. There 
is no one else like him. He fills a unique and ap- 
pointed place. Ask a group of children “Who are 
you?” and watch what happens to the replies. The 
youngest ones will answer with glorious sufficiency, 
“IT am John” or “I am Susan.” No further description 
is necessary. The mere fact of being who they are has 
given them their place in the world. 

Six- or eight-year-olds will qualify their answers. 
“My name is Frank, and my daddy drives a bus” or 
“I’m Ann, and I’ve got a dog who walks to school 
with me.” Those a few years older may describe 
themselves as “I’m in the sixth grade, and I like to 
read books about shells” or “My name is Shirley 
Smith, and I belong to Girl Scout Troop B.” 

The child’s identification in some way with other 
people begins to become more important than him- 
self as a person. The bright, sharp edge of distinction 
is being smoothed away. With it may go, all unknow- 
ingly, the cherishing of his own gift. 


The Ground That Nourishes Growth 


A person is important twice over—in himself and 
in his relation to society. To feel that he is not im- 
portant is frustrating to an adult and devastating to 
a child. “I’m only one. My vote won't count. Why 
should I bother?” is an acceptance of all the mecha- 
nization, commercialism, and standardization that 
goes on in the world today. “I’m only one; I can’t do 
much, but I can do something” is the creative atti- 
tude, the imaginative response to whatever arises. 

How can we help children to keep their unique- 
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ness, their creative way of doing and thinking? By re- 
membering that the ground from which all growth 
springs is the ground of loving care. So simple it is to 
say this—and yet we must acknowledge its basic truth. 
It is a truth no different for a child than for a 
sapling. True, many a tree comes to maturity with- 
out any care other than what nature gives, in its 
rather haphazard and contrary way. And many a 
child arrives at the stage where he is ready and able 
to make his contribution to life without anyone’s 
being particularly aware that he even has a contribu- 
tion. In both cases, however, the process can be aided 
by people who see the advantages of understanding. 
We can be just as sure that a child has a contribu- 
tion to make as that an apple tree will have apples, 
though we may not know the nature of that contri- 
bution. Innumerable are the possibilities, and each 
one is important. Creativity is expressed as much in 
the art of living as it is in teaching or in composing. 
The basis for every creative response to life is the 
ground of love, for the child as for the tree. Let the 
roots go deep, brace the trunk, enrich the nurture, 
and give protection only as long as it is needed—for 
a growing thing can be deprived of its function by 
unwise care. Too much fertilizer can turn the tree 
all to lush leaf instead of good fruit. And a child can 
be too heavily burdened by others’ concern for him. 
Instead of doing what he feels he must do, he is con- 
stantly striving to do what others expect of him. 
The little tree must have protection as long as it 
is needed; then it will follow its own pattern of 
growth better if the supports are removed. If the 
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child is strengthened by love, he will move readily 
forward into the world as into a welcoming place. 
The winds may bend him, the storms sweep around 
him, but the resiliency of the tree will be his. 

The gift a child has may be readily apparent. If 
it is, he will use it as a wise man uses his treasure. 
If it is not, he must seek it as a prospector seeks 
gold. Finding it, he will find satisfaction. 


Focus on Feelings 


It has been said that all children are artists, and 
this is surely true of the young. The pictures they 
make, in paints or crayons or chalk, are as alive with 
vivid thoughts and feelings as with vivid color. Their 
creatures of clay and soap are seldom duplicates of 
real dogs and horses and people, but the reason is 
not so much lack of skiil as that the artists’ own 
feelings about the animals and the people are there 
too. Are the horse’s legs far too long and thin? Not 
to the child. To him those legs tell of the fleetness 
of a horse. When he draws his own house, is the 
front door huge and black, all out of proportion? 
That’s the way a seven-foot-high doorway may look 
to a fairly small child. 

Loving him, watching him, seeing things his way, 
we come to understand what he is trying to contrib- 
ute of himself. Such understanding is especially im- 
portant when the school child starts relating himself 
to other people. At this time he becomes more sensi- 
tive to what others think of his efforts. As always, 
ridicule is taboo, but even casual comments have to 
be made cautiously. 

When a parent or teacher looks upon what a child 
has made or drawn or written and, too quickly, says 
“Very nice, but why did you do this the way you did? 
I would have done it like that,” the child is daunt- 
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ed. And the spark may flicker out, smothered by 
adult criticism rather than fanned by encouragement. 

School children should have all the opportunities 
they need, all the materials they need, for experi- 
menting and exploring. Parents can learn from teach- 
ers and teachers from parents what avenues of dis- 
covery fascinate children at home and at school. 
Teachers can introduce new creative adventures— 
from planting a garden to building a tiny village. 

Skill comes in time, as a child’s thoughts expand 
and he develops controls, for any art imposes its own 
discipline. And if the ground from which it springs 
is love, the best climate is encouragement—from 
parents, from teachers, from friends. Not praise un- 
less it is deserved. Never flattery, which sets a false 
standard. “Great art,” says John Masefield, “flows 
from great encouragement.” When we encourage a 
child we give him an inner confidence, help him to 
put his heart into all he does—a stout heart as well 
as a quiet one. And we give him patience too, a will- 
ingness to wait for the natural process of growth to 
bring its own fruition. 


Climate for Creativity 


That process can be aided not only by understand- 
ing, on the part of those who love the child, but by 
the sharing of experiences. Every family, be it small 
or large, has its own variety of creative pursuits. Per- 
haps parents and children make music together in 
the early evening. The television set and the record 
player are silent while youngsters and elders sing to 
the accompaniment of piano or violin. Or they form 
their own miniature orchestra, with even the five- 
year-old playing the drums or the toy xylophone. 

Another family may incline toward drama, so they 
spontaneously move from reading aloud to acting out 
particular scenes and episodes from the well-loved 
book of the moment, and on to writing and produc- 
ing their own plays. No parent or teacher needs to 
be told that children are born actors and the best of 
imitators, but sometimes early talents for directing 
and playwriting are surprisingly revealed. 

There are families who go on sketching trips to- 
gether, families who redecorate their homes together 
—or plan the gardens and the landscaping outside. 
There are families to whom cooking is the most en- 
gaging of arts, with plenty of scope for all ages. The- 
pursuit itself matters little. What counts is the lov- 
ing, fostering atmosphere, in which it is as natural 
for every member of the family to create according 
to his bent as it is to live and breathe. What counts 
is the child’s growing confidence that he is contribut- 
ing something worthy and unique to the group. 

Not just for those of us who create with words but 
for everyone, young and old, words are useful tools. 
Words can help, as nothing else quite can, in the 
child’s journey toward self-discovery. A baby, de- 
lighting in sounds, comes soon to delight in words— 
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repetition, arrangement, relationships. And words 
can soon grow into the pattern of a story, heard first 
from Father or Mother and retold later to a friend 
or beloved toy. But since words, for all their fascina- 
tion, are bulky and unwieldy, a child needs help in 
expressing his thoughts. He doesn’t need to have an- 
other person shape them for him but to have another 
give him confidence so he can freely express what 
he is feeling. 

What matters most is a listening ear, for ideas are 
worth sharing only if someone will listen to them. 
What matters most is a freedom from hurry of any 
kind, so that the mind has leisure for reaching out. 
Hurry is death to creativity, even if creativity means 
only assembling a few words to describe the feel of 
the snow or the sound of a brook. 

The pace of present-day living takes a heavy toll 
of time. Yet unless the child is to feel all his days 
that he can never quite catch up with anything, he 
must have free, quiet spaces of time. For he needs 
time to shape his thoughts, to meet himself, to know 
what he thinks and why. Without these periods of 
quiet he will too easily adopt as his own the jargon 
of radio, TV, and a careless use of words. They have 
their place as useful aids to living, not as monitors 
of all our ways. 

As the child gains skills and learns to shape the 
sound of the spoken word into the form of the writ- 
ten word, a whole new dimension begins to open 
out. Now we can help him to explore further by 
encouraging him to make jottings in a notebook or 
keep a diary—of weather, of events, or whatever ap- 
peals. The entries will vary in length as the young 
user-of-words learns that how much you write is 
controlled by what you have to say, not by the 
amount of paper you have at hand. (A.boy once 
remarked to me, “I always write four pages because 
Mother gives me that many.”) 

Writing is, as I have said, only one kind of crea- 
tivity. But it is the one I know best. I shall go on, 
then, to use it as an example of how the creative 
spark is kindled and kept burning. 

The purpose of all writing is to tell a story, to re- 
late an experience. What did you see? What do you 
think about? Whoever answers such questions has to 
do some real searching, not only in his memory but 
in his heart and mind. In a family dear to me every 
member keeps a daily journal. From these journals 
they read aloud to each other one evening a week as 
they sit by the fire. What Anne saw on a class trip, 
what Dick experienced on an overnight hike, what 
Cynthia learned while helping in the kitchen, what 
Mother thought while bathing the baby—each of 
these becomes the property of all. And through the 
written word the thoughts that live in one person’s 
mind find life in another’s. 

A feeling of authority, too, is good for all of us 
at times. It sets us up, assures us that there is some- 
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thing we can do. The sort of authority one gets by 
reigning supreme over a piece of paper is as salutary 
for a child as it is for an adult. King of a realm he 
can be, using a pencil for a scepter and marshaling 
words as subjects—not only expecting but demanding 
obedience. The child who reigns often on this throne 
will grow in facility. But sometimes parents and 
teachers need to call the young ruler’s subjects to 
attention, give him assignments. “What does it feel 
like to be that bird in the tree? What is he singing 
about?” “You've just read a book about Norway. 
How would you like to live there?” Thus the child 
begins to see with another's eyes, learns to search out 
another’s feelings. 

Once when I was telling stories at a school I said 
to the children that I would stop one story just 
short of the end, so they could finish it for me. At 
first, after I stopped, they sighed and protested. Then 
they began to think. As one hand after another went 
up, the teacher said quietly, “Let’s write the endings 
—in a letter.” They did, and when I had all the end- 
ings before me I found that each one was different. 
There were forty in all. Some were more imaginative 
than others. Some were more logical. But brief or 
lengthy, poetic or practical, all were good. Each child 
had held up his own magnifying glass and looked 
through it. 


A Realm To Mold 


To nurture the creative spirit, know that you are 
you and that, because you are you, you have your 
own special gift to give the world. Know that though 
you can learn from the wisdom of others, you can 
only give of yourself. Know that whatever gives is a 
living organism and must keep on growing. Aware of 
the ground—the ground of love—out of which you 
will have grown strong, you will in time give of your- 
self to others who are growing. For the truly creative 
person is one who makes life a service of love. 

Remember that the great periods of history have 
been those in which man’s genius has flowered in 
art, in exploration, in individual development and 
national accomplishment. Never before has there 
been more need for a full realization and cherishing 
of this gift—if freedom is to survive and thrive. 
Mechanization, commercialism, and standardization 
could enslave man more than any form of tyranny, 
but they are robbed of their authority when crea- 
tiveness is seen as a vital part of living. And our 
children will prove this if we help them to be 
themselves. 





Elizabeth Yates has won a secure place in the affec- 
tions of children and young people through her 
Amos Fortune, Free Man (a Newbery Award win- 
ner), Hue and Cry, and many other distinguished 
books. Adults, too, welcome her perceptive writings, 
especially those on the literature of childhood. 
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e My little daughter is two and a half, and she hasn’t 
talked yet. She’s bright enough in other ways, well 
developed physically, and very good-natured with 
her family and playmates. Since my two older chil- 
dren began talking soon after they were a year old, 
I am very much concerned about my little girl 
Should I take her to a speech clinic? 


It often happens that a normally bright child does 
not talk until after she is two years old. When such 
children do begin talking they tend to put several 
words together into complete sentences instead of 
using single words, the way an infant usually starts. 
There are, however, several conditions that may keep 
a child of two and a half from talking. 


© A. Armstrong Roberts 
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Of course, a child learns to talk by hearing others 
talk and by having others listen to him and recog- 
nize his own attempts to say words. Sometimes adults 
don’t bother to talk to a baby in simple words that 
he can learn. Also they may forget to use words that 
are related to the experiences the child is having. 
(But your little girl is living in a family where she 
is not likely to have this problem.) 

Sometimes too a child’s mother and father and 
older brothers and sisters anticipate her every need, 
so she doesn’t have to talk. And sometimes a child 
feels inadequate with such ready talkers around her, 
and needs encouragement to try. Her efforts should 
be accepted with pleasure—and with no teasing about 
poor enunciation. 

Occasionally there are physical reasons, such as 
conditions of the tongue or palate that make it diffi- 
cult for a child to talk. It is a good idea to have a 
physician check on this possibility. 

Does she hear well? Notice whether she under- 
stands what is said to her and whether she responds 
to the sounds of ordinary conversation. Hearing spe- 
cialists now have ways of testing the hearing of 
young children. 


I’ BY now your daughter has not yet started to 

talk, then you should seek professional advice— 
from a child psychologist, your pediatrician, or a 
speech clinic. If there is a good speech clinic near you, 
you will find that the staff will most likely check on 
all these things I have mentioned. They will also give 
your little girl tests to evaluate her mental develop- 
ment. Even though she is normally bright, mental 
test scores will tell whether or not she is slow in 
speech development. The test scores will likewise 
indicate the level of understanding at which the 
therapist or the parents must start in order to carry 
out corrective or training measures. 

When parents have a problem of this nature, good 
professional advice is very important. You may find 
that you need only a few suggestions about ways to 
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handle the problem yourself. Or if special measures 

are called for, you can rest assured that you are doing 

the right thing at the right time—correcting a handi- 

cap before it becomes too difficult to overcome. 
—Nancy BAYLEY 

Chief, Child Development Section 

National Institute of Mental Health 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


e When is a child supposed to be toilet trained? My 
son, who is almost three, is still not trained. Because 
he is an only child it is hard for me to compare him 
with other children, although my friends and neigh- 
bors all tell me their children were trained long 
before they were three. F have been most conscien- 
tious about putting him on the toilet seat at regular 
times, but evidently I have failed somewhere along 
the line. Can you tell me what steps I ought to take 
now? Incidentally, what are “training pants,” and 
how do they work? 


Next to eating habits, toilet training constitutes 
one of the commonest inquiries from parents to pe- 
diatricians. Everyone professes to be an expert and 
offers advice. Well-meaning friends, relatives, and 
neighbors all want to “get into the act” of rearing 
the child, and they discuss the youngster’s personal 
habits freely. But rarely do these same people talk 
about how late their own children were toilet 
trained. Almost to the point of bragging they claim 
their youngsters were trained early—apparently think- 
ing that this indicates some sort of superior intelli- 
gence. Such is hardly the case. 

Toilet training has two phases—bowel training and 
urine training. And actually the oldsters do not train 
the youngster. He trains himself, when he begins to 
realize what is taking place. This realization occurs 
at certain stages of development, just as sitting, walk- 
ing, and talking do. The average child begins to gain 
control of his bowels sometime during the second 
year. Occasionally a child is very regular even before 
his first birthday, and it is relatively easy to catch the 
movement in the toilet or potty seat. Yet some chil- 
dren approaching their second birthday are still not 
very regular or trained. 

Urine training usually occurs a little later than 
does bowel training, and control comes first in the 
daytime and later at night. Very few babies stay dry 
during the day before the age of two, though in 
their second twelve months of life many babies re- 
tain their urine for as long as two hours. Whenever 
this happens it is a good time to attempt the child’s 
toilet training. 

Because a baby trains himself, it is well not to force 
the program on him until he is ready for it. The 
attitude of the parents at this time is of paramount 
importance. Showing too much anxiety, punishing, 
threatening, or shaming the child has no place in 
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toilet training. The parent should be understanding 
and placid and, above all, patient, since it may take 
months to train the child successfully. If this attitude 
does not prevail, the result may be failure. 

There may be many reasons for lateness in toilet 
training. Undue tension in the home, rivalry among 
the children, constant nagging, as weli as the general 
attitude of the parents—one or all of these may play 
a part. Another thing to be considered is the parents’ 
own training experience. Parents who were them- 
selves late in being trained quite often have children 
who follow the same pattern. 

Some children fight the toilet or are fearful of it. 
This is usually the result of too vigorous efforts to 
make a child sit on the toilet seat. Some children 
hold back their bowel movements purposely; then, 
after they are removed from the seat, they relieve 
themselves in their diapers. And some are frightened 
by the noise of the bowel movement in the toilet 
itself. 

Frequently youngsters who are trained early tend 
to “backslide” later—perhaps because of unwise com- 
ments, too much excitement, shaming, a new baby in 
the home, or any one of a host of other reasons. 
Remember that boys are generally a little later than 
girls in training. Remember, too, that remaining dry 
all night develops much later than dryness in the 
daytime. It is not unusual for three- and four-year- 
olds to continue to wet at night, long after they 
have been trained to keep dry all day. 


I HOPE these comments have shed some light on 

your questions. I fear you have been a little too 
conscientious about getting your son trained. If so, 
you can be sure that he is aware of your anxiety and 
perhaps even delights in drawing attention to himself 
by refusing to be trained. I would certainly develop 
a much more blasé attitude, so that he doesn’t sense 
your concern. When he does have his bowel move- 
ment in the toilet, or is dry for a period of time 
and then urinates in the proper fashion, be sure to 
praise him. 

Accidents will continue to occur for many, many 
months but with less frequency as time goes on. Pay 
very little attention to them. By no means shame or 
reprimand your son. Eventually he will get the idea 
and will even try to cooperate and please you. 

By all means go at this training problem easily 
and without any stress. When he is dry during the 
day for a sufficiently long period and has learned to 
cooperate, it will be time enough then to switch 
from diapers to “training pants,” which are nothing 
more than heavy-duty knit shorts. They do not really 
train the child but may make him feel a little bit 
more grown up and no longer in the diaper stage. 

—Epmonp R. Hess, M.D. 
Pediatrician 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, which 
met in Washington, D. C., from November 28 
through December 1, 1955, was the first national con- 
ference on education ever called by a President of 
the United States. It was a uniquely American gath- 
ering, made up of more than two thousand persons 
from every variety of political, racial, religious, geo- 
graphical, social, and economic background. Where 
else in the world could—or would—merchants, indus- 
trialists, housewives, union officials, bankers, clergy- 
men, nuns, lawyers, doctors, farmers, and _profes- 
sional educators sit down together to discuss the 


problems of their nation’s schools and prepare recom- 
mendations for solving them? 

The Conference, held in the spacious, dignified 
old Sheraton-Park Hotel, was the “summit” of thou- 
sands of preliminary “littke White House confer- 


ences” in states, regions, districts, and communities. 
The ascent to the summit had taken almost two 
years, beginning when President Eisenhower had 


called on the governors of the states te help bring 
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about “the most thorough, widespread, and con- 
certed study that the American people have ever 
made of their educational problems.” 

The response to his appeal was the nation-wide 
White House Conference program—a program char- 
acterized by the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Samuel M. Brownell, as “the greatest amount of 
activity on behalf of education in the history of 

vilization.” 

It was in his State of the Union message of January 
7, 1954, that President Eisenhower made his now his- 
toric proposal. “Youth,” he declared, “our greatest 
resource, is being seriously neglected in a vital 
respect.” 

The nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or build- 
ing schools fast enough to keep up with the increase in our 
population. . . . In order to appraise the needs, I hope 
that this year a conference on education will be held in 
each state, culminating in a national conference. From 
these conferences on education, every level of government 
—from the federal government to each local school board— 


should gain the information with which to attack this 
serious problem. 
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Funds were needed first, and the Eighty-third Con- 
gress lost no time in providing them. After passing 
Public Law 530, which authorized the program, Con- 
gress appropriated $go00,000—allocating $700,000 to 
the states and territories for their conferences and 
the rest to the White House Conference itself. Later 
appropriations totaled $420,000. 

With the appointment by the President of a 
widely representative White House Conference Com- 
mittee, the project got under way. Heading this 
important planning committee was Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy, a business administrator from Cincinnati. 
\mong the thirty-four members was Mrs. Rollin 
srown, president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, who served also as chairman of one of 
the six subcommittees—that on teacher recruitment. 
Executive director of the Conference (or “mechan- 
ical man,” as he called himself) was an efficient, soft- 
spoken Texan, Clint Pace. 


Experienced Hands 
a RTS IC 


The eighteen hundred participants who assembled 
at the first general session on Monday evening, No- 
vember 28, included more than two hundred P.T.A. 
leaders. All eighteen hundred were well prepared for 
their job of grappling with weighty educational 
problems, though few had any idea that it would be 
as strenuous a job as it turned out to be. Most of 
them had attended their state conferences. Many 
of them were or had been P.T.A. members and hence 
were familiar with school problems and with group 
discussion techniques. And most of them had done 
their “homework” conscientiously. That is, they had 
studied the eighty-three-page background manual 
that contained objective, factual information about 
the six crucial issues on which the Conference dis- 
cussions were to be focused. (Of course, there was a 
bit of “cramming” at mealtimes and some burning 
of midnight oil!) 

Each of the forty-eight states as well as the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands had its participants. The invitations 
had been distributed on the basis of population. New 
York's delegation of 123 was the largest. Then came 
California with 98 and Pennsylvania with 86. No 
state had fewer than 10. 

Three hundred invitations had gone to national 
lay and professional organizations concerned with 
education—among them the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. About a hundred other invi- 
tations had gone out to members of Congress with a 
particular interest in education (three members of 
the House Committee on Health, Education, and 
Labor, for example); to special guests; and to foreign 
observers—fifty-one of them in all, from thirty-three 
nations. 

At that opening session Chairman McElroy briefed 
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the participants on their roles. They were here, he 
told them, not for a convention but for a working 
conference. They were here not as legislators or rep- 
resentatives but as advisers to the President. He 
asked for “clear thinking, careful analysis of fact, and 
reasoned expression of various points of view.”” Natu- 
rally, he said, there would be an occasional flare-up 
because “schools involve two of our most precious 
possessions: our children and our money. That is an 
explosive mixture.” But, he went on to say, our 
history has shown that “after all the shouting is over, 
we can unite on one course of action and cooperate 
to put it into effect.” 

The big task of the conferees, Mr. McElroy re- 
minded them, was to compile a report advising the 
President on six major, complex, and controversial 
issues—those on which the entire program was based: 
e What should our schools accomplish? 

e In what ways can we organize our school systems 
more efficiently and economically? 

e What are our school building needs? 

e How can we get enough good teachers—and keep 
them? 

e How can we finance our schools—build and oper- 
ate them? 

e How can we obtain a continuing public interest 
in education? 


Seating Scheme 
SR Ee a 


Next morning the group discussions got under 
way, after a short background talk on the first issue 
by James R. Killian, Jr., president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on that topic. Then each participant, wearing 
a white badge with his name and a table number on 
it, went to the round table to which he had been 
assigned. There were 166 of these tables, each with 
10 to 12 participants. 

The assignments had been carefully worked out so 
that each table would have a good representation of 
occupations, sexes, and home residences. A complex 
business machine had scrambled the cards bearing 
data for each participant and had come up with the 
seating arrangements. Hence a typical table brought 
together the dean of a college of home economics in 
Pennsylvania, a college president from Louisiana, a 
labor editor from Georgia, a retail merchant and 
school board member from Texas, a New York busi- 
ness executive, a lawyer from Utah, the research 
director of an education association in New Mexico, 
the dean of a school of social work in Missouri, and 
a college student from the District of Columbia, rep- 
resenting a youth organization. 

It is worthy of note that young people were repre- 
sented at the Conference. The youngest participant 
was Jack Davis, a seventeen-year-old high school 
student from Lansing, Michigan, whom Governor 
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Williams had appointed to his state’s delegation. 
All of the young people played an active part in the 
discussions and sometimes served as chairmen or 
recorders for their tables. And they all had ambitious 
plans for reporting on the Conference to their organ- 
izations and their home communities. As citizens who 
in the near future would be sharing responsibilities 
for the schools, they were enthusiastically in favor of 
student participation in educational conferences. As 
one of them said, “This was an experience in think- 
ing things out together. There was no struggle for the 
petty triumph of winning a victory on a resolution!” 

A deep sense of urgency permeated the Confer- 
ence. True, the participants agreed that our schools 
are providing more education of higher quality for 
more people than ever before in our history. Yet 
there was a strong feeling that American education 
is living on borrowed time, that a good, stiff infusion 
of hard cash and public interest is needed immedi- 
ately—and in doses large enough not only to prevent 
deterioration of our schools but to guarantee their 
improvement. 


The Hovering Question 
A 
From the moment the conferees assembled the 
question of federal aid was in the air. It buzzed about 
like a persistent mosquito, drawing blood from some. 
Frank C. Moore, chairman of the subcommittee on 
school finance, observed that some people feared the 
subject wouldn’t be mentioned and others feared 
they wouldn’t have a chance to discuss anything else! 
Neither fear was justified. In a five-minute filmed 
address to the Conference on the first evening, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself brought up the subject. “If 
the federal government doesn’t step in with leader- 
ship and with providing credit and money where 
necessary,” he cautioned, “there will be a lack of 
schools in certain important areas. And this cannot 
be allowed.” He warned, however, against too much 
dependence on the government and against federal 
control. Vice-president Richard Nixon’s address, 
while repeating the warnings, raised hopes of federal 


aid with fewer strings attached than in past pro- 
posals. The outlook for cash as well as credit seemed 
brighter. 


Thus encouraged, the participants discussed the 
subject thoroughly and took a firm and forthright 
stand. The report on school financing (topic 5) 
showed that the participants approved by a ratio of 
more than two to one the proposition that the fed- 
eral government should increase its financial partici- 
pation in public education. Of those favoring such 
increase, the overwhelming majority approved an in- 
crease in federal funds for school-building construc- 
tion. More state aid was also recommended. Finally, 
the participants recognized the right of parents to 
educate their children in nonpublic schools, but the 
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majority opposed the use of tax funds for private 
schools. 

This nation of ours, agreed the participants, has 
the capacity to support education adequately. What 
we lack is a “national determination to apply enough 
of our available resources to the job. . The des- 
tiny of our children and our free society demands 
that we use more of our wealth for education.” 

Prospects for federal aid looked brighter still at 
the closing session when Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, predicted that 
an administration bill for a “broadened and im- 
proved program of federal assistance” would soon be 
presented to Congress. Since Secretary Folsom had 
visited the President in Gettysburg that morning, it 
was assumed he had discussed with the President the 
views of the conferees on federal aid. 


Hammering Out Answers 

LA a RNAS NEI 
What agreements did the Conference reach on the 

other five topics? On the first, “What should our 


schools accomplish?” the groups listed fourteen goals, 
beginning with the skills of communication—reading, 
writing, and spelling—and the arithmetical and math- 
ematical skills. Other goals were more broadly stated: 
appreciation of our democratic heritage; civic rights 
and responsibilities; the ability to think and evaluate 
constructively and creatively; ethical behavior, based 
on a sense of moral and spiritual values; and an 
awareness of our relationships with the world com- 
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munity. The participants affirmed the need for school 
guidance and counseling programs and for educa- 
tional programs to develop the useful talents of all 
children—not only the average but the retarded and 
the gifted. They urged, moreover, that education rec- 
ognize all that is implied—economically, socially, and 
morally—in our scientific and technological advances. 

The report on the second issue, school organiza- 
tion, held that a school district must be large enough 
to provide, efficiently and economically, a broad 
twelve-year educational program and maintain a com- 
petent, well-balanced teaching staff. It defined the 
responsibilities of citizens, school boards, and profes- 
sional educators, stressing the need for trust and 
confidence among all three groups. It assigned to 
the states responsibility for educational leadership, 
research, and advisory and consultative services to 
local school districts on such problems as population 
trends, transportation, and curriculum development. 
It urged that the position of the Office of Education 
be strengthened. 

On the third issue the Conference reported the 
grim fact that under present plans only two or three 
states are able to meet their construction needs for 
the next five years. Among the seventeen obstacles 
hindering school construction were these: obsolete 
building codes; failure of state laws to equalize tax 
values; tax exemptions; state laws: limiting bond- 
ing capacity; and community resistance to additional 
taxation. Suggested solutions included (1) graphic 
presentation of the problem to the public; (2) equal- 
ized tax valuation on a state-wide basis; and (3) more 
realistic bonded indebtedness. On the question of 
year-round use of school buildings, further study was 
recommended. The report deplored double shifts, 
insisting that this use of buildings should be toler- 
ated only in an emergency. 

The report on the fourth issue, securing and keep- 
ing enough good teachers, defined a good teacher as 
“one who has an active interest in children and 
youth; has a broad educational background; is pro- 
fessionally qualified and competent; possesses good 
physical and mental health; has a good moral char- 
acter; . . . and is proud of teaching as a profession.” 
To secure and keep enough such teachers—enough to 
help each child develop his potentialities—we must 
give teaching a prestige comparable to that of other 
professions, and a high and flexible salary structure. 
We need also to make teacher training programs so 
stimulating and challenging that they will attract 
the best students. On the matter of merit increases 
the report recommended research. It suggested bene- 
fit plans comparable to those now operating in 
industry, as well as devices to relieve teachers of 
nonprofessional duties. The use of teacher's aides, 
however, “requires further study and experimenta- 
tion before it can be recommended as a means of 
meeting the shortage of teachers.” 
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Of deep interest to P.T.A. members was the report 
on topic 6—maintaining a continued public interest 
in education—which described activities, organiza- 
tions, and techniques that have already proved effec- 
tive. Heading the list was the parent-teacher organi- 
zation. Suggested activities included periodic White 
House conferences at national, state, and local levels; 
more and better use of educational television; open 
school board meetings and better citizen attendance 
at them; publicity for outstanding students compa- 
rable to that given outstanding athletes; and an effort 
to make public relations an organized part of every 
school program. 


Processing a Problem 
(SELB s. 2 |i aE eT eS ET 


How did the participants develop these six final 
reports? Let’s follow the process through on one 
topic; it was essentially the same for all. 

On Wednesday morning, November go, at 9:15, 
the participants in general session were briefed by 
Mrs. Rollin Brown on topic 4, “How can we get 
enough good teachers—and keep them?” 

“This is the time to do some creative thinking,” 
said Mrs. Brown. “We cannot afford to rush into new 
plans just because they are new, nor can we fail to 
examine every suggestion that offers promise.” She 
confronted her audience with some provocative ques- 
tions: “Can we devise effective means of holding in 
college the capable young people who do not now 
stay to graduate? Can we spark the interest of others 
who do not now continue their education beyond 
high school? Can we attract into . . . teaching service 
a relatively stable percentage of qualified students?” 

She emphasized that the problem involved more 
than salaries, hours of work, teaching load, opportu- 
nities for professional growth, and other conditions 
of work. “We have a question of recognition, of ap- 
preciation for one of the most essential tasks in any 
society—the education of its children for full citizen- 
ship.” The core of the problem, she reminded the 
Conference, is the effort to secure and keep good 
teachers. “Into it we must put our hearts.” 

By ten o'clock everyone was seated at his round 
table, on which lay mimeographed sheets listing 
questions on the subject. Each table elected a chair- 
man and a recorder. As soon as a question had 
been thrashed out and a recommendation tentatively 
agreed upon, the recorder wrote down the recom- 
mendation as a statement, which was then read back 
to the group. Sometimes it was accepted without 
change; often words or phrases were altered. Some- 
times, if the group felt the suggested statement did 
not express their thoughts exactly, they worked out 
an entirely new wording. By twelve-thirty all the 
reports at all the round tables were finished. 

Two hours later the chairmen of the 166 tables met 
in groups of ten or eleven, to distill the reports from 
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the first tables into a single report. Each group 
elected its chairman. Next these sixteen chairmen 
met in two groups of eight each and repeated the 
distillation process. Finally the chairmen of these 
two groups met to put together a last report, which 
would represent the consensus of the Conference on 
this topic. 

At four o’clock the next morning the chairmen 
finished the job, and at nine-thirty one of them read 
the report before a general session. Parent-teacher 
members can take special pride in the fact that the 
chairman who was elected to present this final report 
was Mrs. Harold J. Fallon, president of the New 
York State Congress of Parents and Teachers, a par- 
ticipant from her state. Another parent-teacher leader 
who appeared before the assembly in general session 
was Mrs. Ralph W. Frost, president of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Mrs. Frost took 
part in a platform discussion of topic 6, “How can we 
obtain a continuing public interest in education?” 


High Achievement—High Expectations 
A TSI SERS ARI 

It was a hard-working conference; about that there 
is no doubt. Was it a successful conference? Naturally 
there was bound to be some difference of opinion. 
A few people felt it was a frustrating experience. 
(But don’t a few people always feel frustrated?) Some 
felt that the educators, by invitation, had taken over 
the Conference. Yet most of the laymen welcomed 
the chance to share the insight and experience of 
these well-informed professionals. Some felt, too, that 
the strong, fresh reports prepared at the first round 
tables were weakened after they had been distilled 
three times. 

Most people, however, felt that the Conference 
was a success. It had accomplished its mission. It had 
made a sober analysis of the nation’s major school 
problems. It had developed a large area of agree- 
ment on how to meet the country’s educational needs 
and had set up guideposts for local, state, and federal 
action. It had created great public interest in, and 
concern for, public education. Finally it had pre- 
pared some soundly reasoned counsel for the Presi- 
dent, which will be sent to him along with the re- 
ports of the White House Conference Committee and 
of the state conferences. 

All this had been accomplished by a method sel- 
dom if ever used in so large a meeting. At the White 
House Conference everyone had a chance to air his 
views, offer his suggestions, voice his grievances. As 
one educator pointed out in a letter to The New 
York Times, “If any delegate played no part at all, 
it was his fault alone.” 

This educator continuedy 


The need for better 


methods of participating and decision-making in our 
complex society has long been recognized. . . . The 
White House Conference may yet prove to have been 
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an event not only momentous as the first nation-wide 
meeting about democratic education, but also as 
one of the first great demonstrations of democratic 
education.” 

Yet only time can prove any great enterprise worth 
while. The final test of the Conference’s success will 
take place not in the White House, where the reports 
will be read and every suggestion considered. It will 
take place where all the preliminary activity began, 
where the need for the Conference arose—in the 
states and districts and communities throughout 
America. 


Matching Ideas with Action 
ALR D8 ER ITE ESTEE 

And already the follow-up work has begun. Marin 
County, California, took a dramatic lead by holding 
a post-White House Conference on December 2, the 
day after the main Conference had adjourned. Al- 
most simultaneously P.T.A. members in the little 
town of New Providence, New Jersey (population 
four thousand), set about drafting a twelve-month 
study of local school problems. In Oregon the state 
congress of parents and teachers, the state education 
association, and the state school boards association, 
with the governor’s planning committee, immedi- 
ately launched a series of twenty-five regional follow- 
up conferences, during January and February. And 
at a conference to be held in Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, early in March the P.T.A. and other sponsoring 
groups plan to use the round-table “discussion-distil- 
lation” techniques originated by the White House 
Conference. 

So we see that, far from drawing to a close on 
December 1, the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion had just begun to lift its brightest banner. The 
participants had come to Washington not only to lis- 
ten, talk, and draft reports but to take back all they 
learned about how to cope with their present school 
problems and plan intelligently and courageously for 
the future. Moreover, they seem to have assumed a 
personal mission—to see that the folks back home 
share this knowledge and realize that better schools 
will be assured as the findings of the Conference are 
carried out. 

In the words of William G. Carr, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association: “The 
delegate went home, I believe, determined to do 
more than ever on behalf of education. Enthusiasm 
like this can kindle public interest in every commu- 
nity and state.” 

The Conference made it ominously plain that our 
individual and national welfare require that Ameri- 
can education take giant strides forward. Giant 
strides will be taken, for there are still giants on the 
earth. They are the people of this country who care 
—and care deeply—for the well-being of our nation 
and our nation’s children. 
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A Small School Solves a Testing Problem 


OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL is perhaps typical of many 
schools in northern Minnesota. It has approximately 
220 students, with seven teachers for the eight grades. 
Each of these faculty members has an average 
amount of training, and each is constantly strug- 
gling to keep abreast of the daily flood of work in- 
volved in instructing thirty lively youngsters. No 
regular clerical help is available to the faculty. 

For two years we groped through the problem of 
administering standardized achievement and intelli- 
gence tests and analyzing the results. The value 
of a systematic program was clearly evident, especial- 
ly since we are small in size and somewhat isolated 
in location. Therefore we need a constant standard 
by which to judge the effectiveness and complete- 
ness of our instruction. 

But how could we find the time to develop a test- 
ing program fully? There was no problem in admin- 
istering such a program, but every teacher dreaded 





The parent helpers during a recent testing program were, from left 

to right, Mrs. Jesse Anderson, Mrs. Palmer Lovely, Mrs. Billy 

Wayne, Mrs. James Wells, Mrs. Charles Svensgaard, Mrs. Earnest 
Breznay, Mrs. Orris Olson, and Mrs. Joe Schlofer. 
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the hours of after-school correcting (which became 
an after-supper job too). And when the tests were 
corrected and profiled, of what real value could they 
be unless they were carefully analyzed and the re- 
sults integrated into the curriculum? The trouble 
was that our budget would not permit both clerical 
help and the money for complete test batteries. 

The plan of testing only very limited areas and at 
different times, so as to spread out the work load, 
was discussed—and discarded. We needed a complete 
program administered in all areas at the same time 
to keep our curriculum in balance. 

First we turned to our high school. Juniors and 
seniors who were interested in teaching as a voca- 
tion, as well as those who wanted experience in prac- 
tical clerical work, had been for some time serving 
an hour a day as assistants to our elementary school 
staff. Their help in routine matters was invaluable. 
For our testing program, though, we needed assist- 
ants who could contribute a longer block of time 
than one hour. And we needed people familiar with 
testing. 


Teachers for a Day 


Finally someone made a good suggestion. Why not 
seek the aid of the parent-teacher association? Parent 
volunteers could act as teacher-helpers in the class- 
room while the teachers, the only ones familiar with 
the tests, could do the necessary correcting and ana- 
lyzing free from interruptions. 

There had already been many instances of suc- 
cessful parent-teacher cooperation in our school. 
Through the P.T.A., parents in the community 
served with the faculty on committees studying vari- 
ous school probiems. Parents and teachers had ex- 
changed ideas on such diverse topics as “Planning for 
Our New School Building” and “Revising the Ele- 
mentary Report Card.” So why not bring parents 
into our testing program too? 

Once again the P.T.A. came to our rescue. After 
a meeting of the officers of the association and the 
elementary school faculty, the following plan was 
adopted: 
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Parents of our district would be asked to volun- 
teer their services as room helpers for one day. 
They could choose the classroom in which they 
wished to assist. The teachers would do all the test- 
ing on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the first 
week in October. On Thursday of that week every 
classroom would be placed in the charge of one of 
the volunteer helpers. Each parent would receive 
detailed plans and instructions from the teacher on 
the previous Monday, so that she would have plenty 
of time to prepare for the day’s teaching. The teach- 
ers would all be free, then, to spend the whole day 
on the intelligence and achievement tests. 

The plan, when put into action, worked very ef- 
fectively. There was no difficulty in enlisting the 
parent volunteers. Student helpers, working directly 
under the supervision of the teachers, assisted the 
parent-teacher members with some of the routine 
tasks. And while “business as usual” was going on 
in the classes, the teachers were assembled in a work- 
room, busy marking and analyzing the tests. 


Benefits and By-products 


Of course even this day of concentrated effort on 
the part of the teachers did not fully complete the 
test analysis. But what a tremendous aid it was! We 
are using our testing program now, because we have 
had time to interpret the results. Little wonder the 
teachers are enthusiastic about the arrangement! 

What of the pupils? No doubt the teaching tech- 
niques used on that one day were not quite profes- 
sional. But there was no real delay in the learning 
process, and the idea of having a parent in the room 
was a stimulating experience to a great many of the 
youngsters. 

What did the parents think? The reaction was 
somewhat mixed. I myself heard these comments re- 
peated with variations: 

“What fun! I enjoyed every minute of it!” 

“My, that teacher really earns her wages!” 

“Never again!” 

“I never realized before how many things go on 
in a school day.” 

On one point there was unanimous agreement 
among our volunteers: that it was a highly interest- 
ing experience. Through them the community has 
gained a better understanding of school problems 
and is proud to have a direct hand in school affairs. 
The reactions of the parents have given the faculty 
a fresh slant on its everyday problems—often with 
much enlightenment. 

Oh, yes. At the end of the school day all the fac- 
ulty, regular and visiting, shared stories over a cup 
of coffee. And we all feel we have found the answer 
to the test analysis problem—for our community at 
least. —ORVILLE W. JENSEN 
Elementary Principal, Goodridge Public Schools 
Goodridge, Minnesota 
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Brotherhood Week, February 19-26 











An Ancient Truth—A Modern Need 


SOME OF MAN’S OLDEST LONGINGS can be wrapped up 
in two words: peace and freedom. How to win them 
und how to hold on to them are still major ques- 
tions confronting mankind. 

A little more than a decade ago a mushroom- 
shaped cloud boiled up out of the earth and hung in 
the air. The shadow of that cloud has never really 
disappeared. It still hangs over us, adding new 
urgency to an old quest. 

This month we are going to be reminded of a way 
to peace and freedom—the way of brotherhood. 

What is brotherhood? The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, sponsors of Brotherhood 
Week, has a definition: “Giving to others the rights 
and respect we want for ourselves.” 

Not a startling doctrine. Not even a new one. And 
certainly not an easy one. Ralph Bunche restated 
this old and luminous message when he said: “There 
can be but one secure foundation for peace and 
justice in the world. That foundation must be in the 
hearts and minds of men.” 

And that foundation must be brotherhood. For 
unless our strivings toward peace and freedom take 
into account the fact of brotherhood, what hope can 
they hold for the men of many faiths who believe 
that the human family is one under God? 


THis familiar wisdom will echo among Americans of 
many creeds during the week of February 19-26. 
“Brotherhood for Peace and Freedom. Believe it. 
Live it. Support it.” This is the theme of the 1956 
observance. 

The oneness of the human family is of course not 
a seven-day but a year-round truth to which we dedi- 
cate ourselves anew during this special week. 

What can we do during Brotherhood Week, and 
every week, to draw the world a bit closer to lasting 
peace and freedom? 

If you would like suggestions and a variety of 
program aids, write or call the nearest office of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. This 
organization, founded in 1928 to promote intergroup 
understanding, now has regional offices in sixty-two 
major United States cities. The national office is 
located at 43 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
19, New York. 

Brotherhood Week was first observed in April 
1934, with three hundred communities scheduling 
special programs. Last year more than ten thousand 
communities took this opportunity to rededicate 
themselves to the brotherhood of man under God. 

What will the record on rededication read for 
1956? 
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Drawings by Henry R. Martin 


FORALIFETIME 


OF MENTAL HEALTH 


l, PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Being a Boy—Being a 
Girl” (page 10) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What do people mean when they say of a child, “He's 
a real boy,” or “He's a sissy,” or “She’s a little lady,” or 
“She’s a tomboy’? 


2. What are the special characteristics of masculinity; 
that is, what do people expect of boys and men? Is it 
strength, skill in sports, assertiveness, energetic roughness, 
daring, disdain of women, protection of women, outdoor 
activities, interest in mechanics? 

3. What are the special characteristics of femininity; 
what do people expect of girls and women? Is it dainti- 
ness, interest in clothes, grace, deference to the male, 
timidity, need for protection, indoor activities, interest in 
homemaking and children? 


{. How are ideas of masculinity and femininity chang- 
ing? Do people who talk about the equality of the sexes 
still expect boys and girls to behave quite differently? To 
what extent are differences between the characteristics of 
boys and girls due to (a) their own physical differences 
and (b) what people expect of them? 


5. Discuss how the following conditions might make it 
difficult for a child to establish his or her true sex role 
and make a good social adjustment: 

* Parents are disappointed when the new baby is not of 
the sex they had hoped for. 

* Parents prefer children of one sex. 

* Parents encourage feminine traits and interests in their 
son or masculine traits and interests in their daughter. 

* Parents have been dissatisfied with their own sex roles 
and have chosen a way of life characteristic of the opposite 
sex. (How would this be related to the process of iden- 
tification described in the article?) 

* One parent assumes a dominating, hostile attitude to- 
ward the other parent. 

* Parents admire and emphasize gentle, peace-loving char- 
acteristics in their sons, whereas boys in the neighborhood 
are expected to be aggressive and ready to fight. 

* Brothers lord it over their sisters or make disparaging 
remarks about them. 

* Girls feel that it’s better to be a boy than a girl and 
envy the advantages and privileges boys have. 


6. How may (a) acquiring information about sex, such 
as where babies come from and the difference between 
boys and girls, (b) the way this information is given, and 
(c) observation of relationships between parents affect a 
child’s idea of what it means to be a boy or girl, man or 
woman? 
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7. You sometimes hear a preschool child say he or she 
is going to marry a certain playmate. Should this attitude 
be encouraged or discouraged? When a child says this, 
what does he mean? Is there any reason why a preschool 
bey should not play with a doll or a girl push around a 
toy truck? How is the problem related to the fact that 
many differences in the roles of men and women are 
lessening all the time? How may parents and teachers 
guide children’s play (and their play materials) so as 
gradually to help them accept their masculine and femi 
nine roles? 


Program Suggestions 


* Before the meeting collect incidents that show ways in 
which preschool children develop their ideas about the 
respective roles of boys and girls, men and women. For 
example, four-year-old John grew up in a family where 
only the mother played golf. One day she took him out to 
the golf course and he saw both men and women there. 
He said in astonishment, “Why, men don’t play golf!” 

After the members have described several such situa 
tions, ask the group to try to analyze the situations with 
reference to possible future consequences. For example, 
consider the child whose parents are determined that she 
will be “a perfect little lady.” They constantly overempha- 
size and reward sweetness, neatness, and other feminine 
characteristics. This treatment might result in rebellion 
and stubborn resistance to the whole pattern of enforced 
femininity. 


¢ Ask a number of members to read pamphlets and parts 
of books bearing on this problem and then dramatize the 
ideas they have gained through a series of brief skits or 
perhaps an imitation TV quiz program. 
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ll. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz* 
“Kindling the Creative 
Spark” (page 22) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Observe children at different times during the day. 
When do they delight you most? Note their crea.ive activ- 
ities. What do they do when playing out in the snow? 
What do they create with paints and crayons, with sand 
and shells, with words? 

2. What instances of creative social behavior have you 
observed in your own or other people’s children? For 
example, a little boy, socially gifted, found an acceptable 
job for clumsy Jimmy when other children would have 
said, “You can’t play with us, Jimmy. You always knock 
things over.” Social creativity and responsiveness often 
appear quite early in children. 

g. In which of the following ways can parents best 
encourage creativity in children? 
¢ By showing them just how to do everything correctly. 
¢ By giving them everything they ask for. 

* By giving them genuine love and respect. 

* By praising everything they do even if it doesn’t deserve 
praise. 

* By providing opportunities for them to make and to do 
various kinds of things—paint, make music, and so on. 

¢ By trying to see things through their eyes. 

¢ By trying to understand what their drawings or other 
things they have created mean to them. 

¢ By giving them time to do things in their own way. 

4. Which of the following would, in general, be the 
best kind of response for a parent or teacher to make when 
a child brings him something he has made? 
¢ “You can do better than that.” 
¢ “T like it; tell me more about it.” 
¢ “That’s very nice, but you could have done it this way.” 

5. What are some of the ways in which grownups some- 

5 ' g 
times discourage creativity in children? 

6. What shared experiences in the home can encourage 
creativity in children? Suggest ways children can take part 
in such activities as these: 
¢ A family choir or orchestra. 

Dramatization of stories; writing and producing of plays. 

Sketching trips. 

Home decoration for special holidays. 

Gardening. 

Cooking and serving of meals. 

7. How can parents encourage children to express their 
thoughts and feelings in words of their own? 


Program Suggestions 


* Have members bring in drawings, paintings, clay figures, 
and other creative work that children have done. On each 
object write the age of the child artist and any explana- 
tion he has given of his work. Note how alive with vivid 
thoughts and feelings the art products are. If possible, ask 
someone who has studied the interpretation of children’s 


*Editor’s note. Bess Goodykoontz recently spent several weeks 
abroad. In her absence Ruth Strang graciously pinch-hit for 
her by preparing this month’s study-discussion program. 
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drawings and paintings to talk about these examples, and 
explain how art expression changes with age. Also, little 
poems and imaginative stories composed by children 
might be read aloud and discussed. 


* Ask members to share with the group incidents that 
illustrate creativity in children. For example, a man ob- 
served children playing by a fountain. They were listening 
to the singing of the water and creating different patterns 
of sound by letting the water run fast or slowly. This crea- 
tive activity of the children gave the man an idea for 
making a recording of “water music” from brooks, foun- 
tains, the lapping of waves on the shore, and the “tremu- 
lous cadence” of the ocean. But it was the children who 
discovered the songs that water sings. 


* A mother was giving a birthday party for her six-year- 
old son. She wanted it to be a surprise and to go off just 
as she had planned it. Before the party the boy inad- 
vertently ran out into the kitchen and saw the cake. In- 
stead of sharing his surprise and pleasure, the mother 
pounced on him and rushed him out of the room, saying, 
“You bad little boy. You’ve spoiled the surprise.” He began 
to cry. Tears replaced his joyous anticipation. In many 
other situations this mother insists that the child do things 
her way. He is learning to sit passively waiting for her to 
tell or show him what to do. This learned behavior is 
quite different from the eager creativity he used to show. 
What is basically wrong with the mother’s attitude? 

Have members of the group describe other incidents 
involving the attitude of an adult toward a child’s crea- 
tivity and analyze each one. 
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iil. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
“Counsel on Careers” (page 4) 

Points for Study and Discussion 


1, Some young people know what they want to be from 
a remarkably early age. Antal Dorati, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, says in his essay for this 
article, “We could not but become musicians. The com- 
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pulsion was overwhelming.” Musical genius has appeared 
in childhood among many of the world’s great musicians. 
Handel was composing music for church services weekly 
by the time he was eleven. Mozart directed the latest of 
his operas in Milan at the age of fourteen. Chopin, 
Heifetz, Hofmann, Kreisler, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Menuhin, 
and Schumann began sharing their genius with the world 
when they were children. When such genius appears in a 
child, what counsel is needed—beyond making way for the 
talent to express itself? 


2. The great majority of young people have no over- 
whelming desire to follow any one particular line. They 
have no one consuming ambition but, rather, a number of 
interests. They often feel that they are failures, either 
because they are confused about what they want to do or 
because they change their minds and flit from one field 
to another. These are the boys and girls who need the 
greatest amount of competent help in discovering and 
preparing for a career that will be meaningful and fulfill- 
ing through the years. Testing and guidance programs are 
of great assistance to young people who need counsel about 
their real aptitudes and about openings of promise. 


3. Certain occupations are particularly glamorous to 
teen-agers. The professional model, the movie actress, the 
air-line hostess appear to many an adolescent girl to have 
everything she herself hungers for: professional help in 
appearing attractive, a high income, and opportunities to 
meet eligible men. The professional athlete may be the 
idol of the adolescent boy who longs for the status, the 
adulation, and the applause given the successful ball player. 

Wise counsel in these instances may help the young 
person realize that few qualify for such positions and that 
these fields are mostly for those who aspire toward short- 
term possibilities. Other careers, perhaps less glamorous 
at the moment, have better staying powers and may ac- 
tually offer greater opportunities through the years. The 
professional athlete may be “old” at forty, when the engi- 
neer or teacher is just reaching his peak. 


4. Some fields are overcrowded—law, for example—while 
in others there is an acute shortage of trained personnel. 
Our country needs desperately more well-trained scientists, 
engineers, and teachers. 

James R. Killian, Jr., president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has called the shortage of teachers and 
other workers in science and engineering “a clear and 
present danger.” But in an address before the White 
House Conference on Education he strongly advised 
against coercive methods of remedying this situation: 

\ boy who wants to study science, and who will make per- 
sonal sacrifices to study it, is far more likely to turn into a 
good scientist than one who has to be persuaded to study it. 

Such a warning reminds us of the many factors that 
must be considered in effective vocational counseling. It 
is not just a matter of what the parents want. It is not a 
question of the young person’s preferences at the moment. 
It is not enough to plumb aptitudes and talents mechani- 
cally. Counsel on careers encompasses these—and more. 
rhe personal, family, vocational, educational, economic, 
social, and cultural aspects are all intertwined. 


Program Suggestions 


* Your program may be confined to educating yourselves 
as parents about vocational counseling. In such a program 
there is a variety of possibilities. You may (1) explore the 
literature suggested under “References,” (2) view some of 
the films there, or (3) consult one or more of the career 
counselors available to you. 

One’study group, for example, asked the school guid- 
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ance counselor to meet informally with them. After he 
had briefly explained what factors he explored in his work, 
the meeting was opened to a discussion of some of the 
questions the parents found most perplexing in trying 
to counsel their children. Since the children were known 
also to the counselor, such a pooling of concerns was 
valuable to both parents and counselor. 


* Your program may not only be of interest to you as 
parents but may develop into a service to the school your 
children attend. One possibility is the sponsoring of a 
career conference for the school. With the cooperation of 
the administration, you might invite representatives of 
various occupations to appear there and meet with stu- 
dents especially interested in their respective fields of 
work. Persons such as those who have written the essays 
for this article have their local counterparts in most com- 
munities. They could talk with your students on the 
qualifications for workers in their fields, the training nec- 
essary, the hazards and problems of each field, as well as 
the potentialities and rewards. Some high schools have 
found that yearly career conferences are of great interest 
to the whole community, besides being of particular help 
to adolescents and those who counsel them. 


* Your program might be the first step in the direction of 
backing a strong vocational guidance and testing program 
in your community. You might ask the personnel manager 
of a local industry or some other nearby vocational spe- 
cialist to meet with the teachers, parents, and school ad- 
ministrators who are most concerned about adequate voca- 
tional guidance. Modern-day testing programs might be 
explored. The appointment of a competent vocational 
guidance counselor might be considered. Or where there 
already is a counselor, the strengthening of his or her hand 
with further resources and assistance might be planned. 
Home-school cooperation is a powerful asset in this area 
as in many others! 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


LAUGH AND Cry: Your EMoTIons AND How THey Work. 
By Jerrold Beim. New York: Morrow, 1955. $2.00. 


The Jones’ living room is in a hubbub. Dan and Bob 
are on the floor angrily pummeling one another. Little 
Ruthie is crying because ner doll’s arm is broken. Kathy 
is huddling in the doorway terrified at Boots, who is 
bounding and barking around the fighting boys. Then Dad 
strides into the room and in a short time the boys are 
friends again. A smiling Ruthie hugs her mended doll. The 
dog quiets down, and Kathy’s fears fall away. 

This call on the Jones family is no ordinary visit. The 
author, a well-known writer of children’s books, uses it to 
give his young readers some ABC’s of human behavior. 
He presents such facts as these, for example: People, un- 
like puppets, have emotions. Our bodies register anger, 
upsets, or fear. Sometimes we become angry even at those 
we love. There are many ways of handling anger, some 
better than others. 

Actually this is a first book in psychology for young- 
sters from six to ten. And Laugh and Cry certainly has a 
place on any list of books for fostering mental health in 
the young. But Jerrold Beim has given us something more 
than an unusual, pioneering book. He has also presented 
a proposition: that lessons on emotions have a place in 
the education of children. The child who has some under- 
standing of emotions can better cope with them than the 
one who must fence with his feelings blindfolded. 

Both the proposition and the book merit serious con- 
sideration by parents, teachers, and curriculum makers. 


You AND Your CHILp’s HEALTH. By Paulette Kahn Hart- 
rich. New York: Harper, 1955. $3.00. 


How can I help Johnny look upon Dr. Brown as a 
friend? Prepare Mary for her tonsillectomy? Keep David 
occupied during his long convalescence from rheumatic 
fever? These and countless other questions Paulette Hart- 
rich answers sanely and reassuringly out of her experi- 
ence as family caseworker, discussion leader in parent 
education, and mother. Her book will help parents meet 
with confidence their children’s health problems, both the 
everyday and the unusual ones. 

You and Your Child’s Health begins by explaining how 
a child feels about illness and pain at different ages. Other 
chapters give practical advice on cooperation between 
parents and doctor or dentist, care of the sick child at 
home, visiting the hospitalized child, and the emotional 
problems of a long illness. Throughout the book Mrs. 
Hartrich emphasizes the part played by parents’ own feel- 
ings and emotions in determining a child’s attitude toward 
illness and health. 

Every parent will welcome this valuable addition to the 
family reference shelf. And its informal, chatty style makes 
it pleasant reading as well. 


Are you looking for titles to perk up your youngsters’ 
story hour? Would you like help in getting the name of 
a story that has slipped your memory? Would you like to 
know in what book to find one of the youngsters’ story 
favorites? Ask your librarian for a copy of the new Sub- 
ject and Title Index to Short Stories for Children. Pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, the guide 
indexes about five thousand stories on more than two 
thousand subjects. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


The Naked Sea—Excellent. 
Peter and the Wolf—Excellent. 
Switzerland—Children and young people, good; adults, interesting. 


Family 

The African Lion—Children, excellent, although grim in part; young people and 
adults, excellent. 

Artists anc) Medels—Children, slow 2t times; young people, yes; adults, uneven but 
good slapstick; satirical in parts. 

Biood Alley—Children, yes; young people and adults, entertaining. 

Good Morning, Miss Dove—Children and young people, yes; adults, nostalgic. 

Loy That Rifle Down—Judy Canova fans. 

Lovers and Lollipops—Children, yes; young people, good; adults, delightful. 

lucky Kid—Children and young people, good; adults, excellent. 

The McConnell Story—Good of its type. 

eee ee and young people, entertaining, with reservations; adults, 
excelient. 


Quentin Durword—Children, fair; young people and adults, entertaining. 


Adults and Young People 


All That Heaven Allows—F air. 

Apoche Ambush—Poor. 

Ballet de France—F or ballet enthusiasts of all ages. 

The Big Kaife—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Christopher Crumpet’s Playmate—Children, fair; young people and adults, good of 
its type. 

Crooked Web—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Deep Blue Sea—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Desert Sands—W aste of time. 

The Desperate Hours—Children, tense, but has good values; young people and 
adults, excellent. 

Diabolique—Children and young people, no; adults, definitely a matter of taste. 

Dr. Kaock—Children, mature; young people, possibly; adults, amusing. 

Fort Yuma—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, tasteless western. 

Frisky—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Geatl B Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of 





taste. 

The Girl on the Red Velvet Swing—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of 
taste. 

The Girl Rush—Children and young people, poor; adults, poor musical 

Geye—Children, possibly too mature; young people, art and history students; 
adults, good art study. 

Guys and Dolls—Children, overly sophisticated in part; young people, mature; 
adults, highly entertaining. 

Hell's Horizon —F air. 

Hill 24 Doesn't Answer—Children, yes; young people and adults, fair. 

Hold Back Tomorrow—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

! Am @ Camere—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

! Died @ Thousand Times—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

iilegel—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Inside Detroit—F air. 

lt's Always Fair Weather—Children, fair; young people and adults, musical comedy 
fans. 

it’s @ Dog's Life—Children, fair; young people, yes; adults, good dog story. 

Killer's Kiss—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

A Lowless Street—Children and young people, routine; adults, western fans. 

Lease of Life—Children, not for the restless; young people and adults, very good, 

The Left Hand of God—Children, yes; young people and adults, well-produced 
adventure story. 

Let’s Make Up—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

lvcy Gellent—Children, yes; young people, the girls will enjoy it; adults, enter- 
taining. 

Magic Fire—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

A Man Alone—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Man with a Gua—Children, yes; young people and adults, western fans. 

Naked Street—Children and young people, no; adults, good of its type. 

The Phenix City Story—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent of its 

The Queen Bee—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Rebel Without a Cavse—Children and young people, no; adults, mature. 

The Road to Deaver—Children and young people, poor; adults, western fans. 

The Rose Tattoo—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Running Wild—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

The Second Greatest Sex—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre. 

Seven Cities of Gold—Children, yes; young people and adults, off-beat adventure 
tale. 

Simbo—Children, tense; young people and adults, good. 

Sincerely Yours—Children and young people, matter of taste; adults, Liberace fans. 

The Spoilers—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

The Square Juagle—Children, yes; young people, good of its type; adults, matter of 
taste. 

The Tall Men—Children, mature; young people and adults, farcical western. 

Tareatula—Children, poor; young people and adults, mediocre. 

The Tender Trap—Good entertainment. 

Tennessee's Partner—Children, poor; young people and adults, routine western. 

Texas Ledy—Poor. 

Three Stripes in the Sue—Excellent. 

The Treasure of Pancho Villa—Run-of-the-mill adventure tale. 

The Trouble with hildren, poor; young people, possibly; adults, disap- 
pointing Hitchcock. 

Twinkle in God's Eye—Poor. 

The Vanishing American—F air. 

The View from Heed—Children, no; young people, possibly; adults, 
entertaining of its type. 

Will Any Gentleman ?—Poor. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Lours L. BUCKLIN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 
From 8 to 12 years 


Heidi and Peter—United Artists. Direction, Franz Schnyder. The 
familiar figures of the earlier film, Heidi, again trip happily 
through the Swiss Alps, with new adventures to intrigue the 
small fry. Peter has trouble with his reading, plays hooky from 
school, and invites discord by his jealousy of Heidi’s friend 
Clara, who has come for a visit. A mountain storm and a flood 
threaten their little village, but all escape safely. Later Heidi’s 
city friends lend a hand at a gay festival to raise funds for 
flood prevention. Although the English dubbing is awkward 
ind the characters are drawn without much imagination, the 
simple story will prove charming to younger audiences. The 
\lpine views in soft color are breath-taking. Leading players: 
Elsbeth Sigmund, Heinrich Gretler, Thomas Klameth. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Pleasant Yes Good 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


The Benny Goodman Story—Universal-International. Direction, 
\alentine Davies. Told to the beat of his own music, the biog 
iphy of the “King of Swing” traces his career from his intro 


A well-loved little Swiss girl returns to the screen in Heidi and Peter. 
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duction to the clarinet at Hull House in Chicago to the 
triumph of a jazz concert at Carnegie Hall. Steve Allen plays 
the role of the unassuming, almost shy young musician who 
speaks most eloquently through his music. He nimbly fingers 
the clarinet, but the playing is that of Benny Goodman himself. 
We hear, too, Gene Krupa, Lionel Hampton, Teddy Wilson, and 
other jazz notables. The abundance of wonderful toe-tapping 
music that dominates the film will delight the whole family, 
particularly the teen-agers. Leading players: Steve Allen, Donna 
Reed. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good of its type Good Possibly overlong 
Glory—RKO. Direction, David Butler. Horse racing, the un- 
swerving faith of a young girl in her obscure little filly, and 
the capers of the elderly woman who owns a racing stable that 
has known better days provide the familiar ingredients in an 
amiable if unimaginative bluegrass comedy. Margaret O’Brien 
makes her debut as an attractive young lady who sings. Lead- 
ing players: Margaret O’Brien, Walter Brennan, Charlotte 
Greenwood. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining of Entertaining of its type Entertaining of 
its type its type 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


At Gunpoint—Allied Artists. Direction, Alfred Werker. In an 
unpretentious and thoughtful way, this well-acted western deals 
with some basic issues. When outlaws rob the bank in a small 
Texas town and kill two men, a storekeeper grabs the dead 
marshal’s gun and shoots their leader. His fellow citizens make 
him a hero, but their admiration is short-lived; for it soon 
appears that the gang intends to avenge its loss. The store- 
keeper’s courage in facing the outlaws alone proves to his 
neighbors that if they want freedom they must be prepared to 
defend it. Dialogue and settings are unusually good. Leading 
players: Fred MacMurray, Dorothy Malone, Tommy Rettig. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good, mature western Good Not for the 
restless 
Come Next Spring—Republic. Direction, Herbert J. Yates. This 
well-acted, well-produced domestic drama is photographed in 
Technicolor in rugged Arkansas back country. Ann Sheridan, 
a farmer’s wife, heroically cares for her primitive acres, un- 
daunted by the desertion of her husband. He returns seven 
years later, greatly changed for the better. The children in- 
stinctively respond to him, but the villagers and his wife are 
skeptical and have to be shown. He works on the farm as a 
hired hand until the plot affords the necessary tests, such as 
stopping runaway horses and taking charge of a panicked 
church crowd in a cyclone. Leading players: Ann Sheridan, 
Steve Cochran, Walter Brennan. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining of its Entertaining of its type Yes 
type 
The Court-Martial of Billy Mitchell—Warne: Brothers. Direction, 
Otto Preminger. Filmed with integrity and restraint and splen- 
didly acted, this absorbing drama is the true story of a cour- 
ageous American’s sacrifice for his beliefs. A hero of World 
War I, General Mitchell was far ahead of his time in grasping 
the tremendous potential of air power and the need to build 
up the Air Force. Like most prophets, he clashed head on with 
the upholders of the status quo, who, with some justification, 
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regarded him as insubordinate. Much of the film’s excitement 
derives from our awareness of the uncanny accuracy of Mitch- 
ell’s predictions. Gary Cooper makes him a serious and dig- 
nified figure. Leading players: Gary Cooper, Ralph Bellamy, 
Charles Bickford. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Needs to be Mature, but “yes” 
discussed with discussion 
Diane— MGM. Direction, David Miller. A showy period piece in 
which Lana Turner and company take part in a_ beautiful 
fashion show of sixteenth-century costumes against a_ back- 
ground of story-book France, complete with a boar hunt and 
jousting tournament. As Diane of Poitiers, mistress of the king 
of France, Miss Turner is a woman of courage, compassion, 
and loyalty; accomplished in sports and letters; and a genius 
in the arts of love and persuasion. Catherine de Medici, the 
king’s wife, brings to the French court the De Medici talent for 
intrigue. An adventurous plot is woven around these two his- 
toric feminine figures—carefully, however, so as not to disturb 
one marcelled head or authentic costume. Leading players: 
Lana Turner, Pedro Armendariz, Marisa Pavan. 
Adults 15-18 
Showy period piece Mature 
Flame of the Islands—Republic. Direction, Edward Ludwig. This 
lurid soap opera is played against lavish night-club settings in 
the Bahamas. One student reviewer commented that the author 
was “scraping the bottom of the barrel” when he produced 
this script. Leading players: Yvonne de Carlo, Zachary Scott. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Trash No No 


Golden Demon—Daici Film (released by Harrison and Davidson). 
Direction, Koji Shima. The impact of the early years of the 
Industrial Revolution on Japan is reflected in this romanticized 
morality play, an exquisitely photographed adaptation of a 
popular turn-of-the-century classic. The film begins with the 
sudden bedazzlement with wealth of a modest but highly re- 
spected family. When a young man of the nouveau riche asks 
for the daughter’s hand, her parents break her childhood be- 
trothal to an honorable but poor student. The misery that 
results develops into inevitable tragedy. An incongruous “happy 
ending” is tacked on, possibly for the American audience. Act- 
ing and direction are excellent. English titles. Leading players: 
Jun Negami, Fujiko Yamamoto. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good of its type Mature Mature 
Hell on Frisco Bay—Warner Brothers. Direction, Frank Tuttle. 
Alan Ladd and Edward G. Robinson are starred in a poor 
water-front melodrama built around their respective screen 
personalities, the quick-tempered, ready-fisted hero and the 
tough, snarling gangster. The hero has just been released from 
prison and is out to find the man who framed him. Naturally 
he soon tangles with the ruthless ruler of the water front. 
Leading players: Alan Ladd, Edward G. Robinson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
The Houston Story—Columbia. Direction, William Castle. In this 
plodding melodrama an oil driller, played with unchanging 
expression by Gene Barry, guesses correctly that a big crime 
syndicate will be willing to back his scheme to steal oil from 
the refineries around Houston. It doesn’t take him long to 
learn to beat up his opponents, double-cross them, shoot them, 
and push them off observation towers—all in self-defense, of 
course. Leading players: Gene Barry, Edward Arnold, Barbara 
Hale. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
Vil Cry Tomorrow—MGM. Direction, Daniel Mann. The story of 
Lillian Roth has been produced with great care, and directed 
and acted with ability. The film, however, tends to glamorize 
weakness in an unrestrained portrayal of the singer’s life under 
the influence of drink. It presents a heartbreaking and hor- 
rifying picture of what happens when people turn to liquor 
for sustenance and support. Lillian Roth, brilliantly enacted 
by Susan Hayward, uses liquor as a crutch—first in order to 
sleep at night, then to give her confidence before going onto 
the stage, and eventually, any time, anywhere, just to feel good. 
Impulsive, rebellious, weak, she plummets downward until she 
literally hits the gutter. Finally, failing at suicide, she turns to 
Alcoholics Anonymous and achieves normalcy again. Leading 
players: Susan Hayward, Richard Conte, Eddie Albert. 

Adults 15-18 

Good Mature 

The Indian Fighter—United Artists. Direction, André de Toth. 
Oregon in the 1870's is the setting for a Cinemascope western 
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with many positive values. The simple plot concerns the rela- 
tionships between the Sioux Indians and the white men. The 
color photography is good, violence is not overemphasized, and 
the dialogue is humorous in parts, Athletic Kirk Douglas is a 
sort of liaison man between the two races, and his efforts to 
keep the peace are spurred on by his love for the daughter of 
the Indian chief. The romance is treated in an overly mature 
fashion for the young audience. Also, the hero’s casual action 
in taking the wagon train two days off its course into danger- 
ous country so that he can see his girl is hardly exemplary. 
Leading players: Kirk Douglas, Walter Matthau, Elsa Marti- 
nelli. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Western fans Mature 
Kismet— MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. A screen version 
of the Broadway musical about life and love in Baghdad. A 
penniless but engaging peddler of rhymes comes into a fortune 
and a peck of trouble because of mistaken identity. In cun- 
ningly playing the role for all it is worth, he gains a caliph 
for a son-in-law and a lady love for himself. There are mina- 
rets, a crescent moon, and lush gardens, but the rhythm of the 
extravaganza is paced strictly for twentieth-century spoofing. 
The singing of Ann Blyth, Vic Damone, and Howard Keel is 
palatable. Leading players: Howard Keel, Ann Blyth, Vic 
Damone. 

Adults 15-18 

Fair of its kind Sensual 


Letters from My Windmill—Tohan Pictures. Direction, Marcel 
Pagnol. Three of Alphonse Daudet’s tales of Provence, written 
a ceniury ago, have been given warm and humorous treatment. 
In the first, “The Three Low Masses,” the devil, disguised as 
a sexton, drives a gluttonous priest to an unshriven death by 
tempting him with the dishes of trout, turkey, hare, and truffles 
he loves so well. In “The Elixir of Father Gaucher” a humble 
monk restores his poverty-stricken monastery with the recipe 
for an alcoholic beverage left him by his aunt. “The Secret of 
Master Cornille” is about an old miller who for twenty years 
has kept up the pretense of grinding wheat rather than admit 
that the steam mill has taken away his livelihood. Leading 
players: Henri Vilbert, Rellys, Delmont. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 


The Man with the Golden Arm—United Artists. Direction, Otto 
Preminger. Frank Sinatra plays a drug addict named Frankie 
in this sober adaptation of Nelson Algren’s best-selling book. 
Frankie, who took the rap in a police raid on a poker joint 
in which he was star dealer, is released from the federal nar- 
cotics hospital “cured” and eager to start a new career as 
drummer in a name band. But Frankie, although essentially 
kindly and decent, is weak. Eleanor Parker plays the role of 
the wife who hopes to hold her husband by pretending to be 
crippled, and Kim Novak is the understanding other woman. 
The terror and unsavoriness of drug addiction are vividly 
portrayed. Leading players: Frank Sinatra, Eleanor Parker, 
Kim Novak. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 
Miracle in the Rain—Warner Brothers. Direction, Rudolph Mate. 
A four-handkerchief special, beamed at the portion of the 
feminine audience that loves a good cry. Jane Wyman unfortu- 
nately has a gift of expression that can make self-pity seem a 
rare spiritual quality. Her talent is again exploited in this film 
about the short-lived romance of a wistful stenographer and a 
wholesome young American soldier. Leading players: Van 
Johnson, Jane Wyman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Tear jerker Matter of taste Matter of taste 


The Night My Number Came Up—J. Arthur Rank. Direction, Les- 
lie Norman. An unusual British suspense film with a fine cast, 
based on the true experience of an RAF officer. At a dinner 
party in Hong Kong, three people—an air marshal, his aide, 
and a British official—hear a friend describe a dream he has 
had in which they are among the thirteen occupants of a plane 
that crashes off the coast of Japan. Their first skepticism gradu- 
ally changes to horror when they find the details of the dream 
coming true the next day. Understated performances and good 
aerial photography give a feeling of reality to the uncanny 
events. Leading players: Michael Redgrave, Sheila Sim, Alex- 
ander Knox. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Very good Very good Yes 
Parsifal—Studio Films, Inc. Direction, Daniel Mangrane. A 
poorly photographed, old-fashioned type of art film based on 
the legend of Parsifal. Brought up by the beasts of the forest, 
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Parsifal is tempted by a beautiful sorceress. Here covers the Holy 
Spear that wounded the Savior on the cross, resists all tempta- 
tions save pride, and, ultimately conquering that sin, finds the 
path that will take him to the Holy Mountain where the Sacred 
Chalice is kept. Leading players: Gustavo Rojo, Ludmila 
I'cherina. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


Picnie—Columbia. Direction, Joshua Logan. Visually this Tech- 
nicolor version of William Inge’s drama is exciting. The very 
essence of a small Kansas town has been captured in shots of 
huge grain elevators and roaring freight trains, as well as in 
scenes of the annual picnic, with its noisy feasting, talent 
shows, crying babies, and brass bands. The film’s dramatic im- 
pact is less strong than the play’s, possibly because William 
Holden is miscast in the central role of the character whose 
one day in town causes such an upheaval. Kim Novak succeeds 
in conveying the pathos of the girl who is tired of being loved 
for her beauty alone. The relationship of these two, who could 
see beyond each other’s physical attractiveness, gave the play 
validity. In the film both of them tend to be overshadowed by 
the other characters. Leading players: William Holden, Kim 
Novak, Rosalind Russell. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Provocative Very mature No 


Rains of Ranchipur—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jean Negu- 
lesco. Magnificent background shots of Pakistan are a feast for 
the eyes in this film, though the story is scarcely worth the 
telling. Lana Turner, an American heiress married to a British 
lord, sets out to charm an idealistic young Indian doctor (Rich- 
ard Burton) and falls genuinely in love with him. A romance 
also develops between a missionary’s daughter and a disillu- 
sioned, drunken American engineer. Just as the various emo- 
tional situations reach highest pitch, torrential rains begin. 
With them comes the most spectacular earthquake this re- 
viewer has seen in = Leading players: Lana Turner, 
Richard Burton, Michael Rennie. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of Poor No 
taste 7 


The Strange Passion—Tepeyac Productions. Direction, Luis Bun- 
uel. The insanely jealous rages of a deranged Mexican grandee 
land him in a monastery and send his long-suffering wife into 
the arms of the man who really loves her. Director Luis Bunuel 
employs his considerable skill in a romantic portrayal of the 
more obvious symptoms of the aristocrat’s mental illness but 
gives us few glimpses of the tortured man beneath. The acting 
is sensitive and sympathetic, and photography of a Mexican 
cathedral and an old ‘mansion is extremely interesting. English 
titles. Leading players: Arturo de Cordova, Delia Garces. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Mature No 


Target Zero—Warner Brothers. Direction, Harmon Jones. High- 
flown dialogue and international rivalry are the chief ingredi- 
ents of a poorly produced Korean war melodrama purporting 
to tell “the story of the glory of the fighting G.I.” An Ameri- 
can lieutenant and his patrol join forces with a British sergeant 
and his tank crew. Accompanied by a lady biochemist from the 
U.N., they try to find their way back to their own lines. Bursts 
of excitement occur, but as a whole the film is slow moving. 
Leading players: Richard Conte, Peggie Castle, Charles 
Bronson. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 


There’s Always Tomorrow—Universal-International. Direction, 
Douglas Sirk. A successful and happily married businessman is 
suddenly made aware of his treadmill existence by the appear- 
ance of an attractive woman out of his past. His lovely, well- 
groomed, too efficient wife (Joan Bennett) is so completely 
immersed in her household and their three children that she is 
blind to the needs of her husband. There is the basis of a 
plausible story here, but it becomes less credible with the en- 
trance of Barbara Stanwyck as the other woman. The children 
are theatrical stereotypes of unpleasant adolescents. Because it 
emphasizes the meaning of love, living together, and under- 
standing, this film, although poorly presented, could be profit- 
able to young people. Leading players: Barbara Stanwyck, Joan 
Bennett, Fred MacMuseay, Pat Crowley. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Fair entertainment Fair entertainment Yes 


Three Bad Sisters—United Artists. Direction, Gilbert L. Kay. 
rhree sisters lose their wealthy father in a plane crash, but 
they don’t spend any time mourning for him. The middle 
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daughter (Kathleen Hughes), interested only in his millions, 
persuades the pilot of the plane to help her wrest the money 
from the oldest sister (Sara Shane). The youngest (Marla 
English) is driven to suicide. The oldest daughter is a nice 
girl, and not only does she wind up keeping the money but she 
gets the pilot too. Preposterous dialogue. Leading players: 
Marla English, John Bromfield, Sara Shane, Kathleen Hughes. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Pure trash : No No 


Top Gun—United Artists. Direction, Ray Nazarro. This type of 
western is so familiar by now that most filmgoers practically 
know every move in the plot. They understand why the towns- 
folk are reluctant to welcome back a notorious gunman until 
he drives out a gang of local badmen. The acting in this film 
is capable, according to student reviewers. Leading players: 
Sterling Hayden, William Bishop, Karen Booth. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Western fans Western fans Western fans 


16MM FILMS 


Dong Kingman—Contemporary Films. Directed and _ photo- 
graphed by James Wong Howe. 15 minutes. This, the first of 
a tentatively planned series on living artists, is interesting be- 
cause of its unique approach. The artist’s background, home 
life, and personality are interwoven with scenes of his actual 
work on a canvas that is in progress. This Chinese-American 
artist has achieved great success in catching the restless motion 
and busy atmosphere of city street scenes. It is fascinating to 
watch the simple, almost crude strokes gradually assume form 
and complexity as he re-creates a corner of Mott Street in New 
York’s Chinatown. 


Eastern Lands—McGraw-Hill. In three parts, 16 minutes each. 
This series of three films presents an overview of Pakistan, 
India, and the Arab Middle East, showing the development 
of each in agriculture, transportation, industry, and education. 
Both the history and the future of these lands are given em- 
phasis. Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects is the con- 
trast between the use of very primitive methods and the heavy 
machinery supplied by American technical aid for the same job. 
A valuable aid to an understanding of the problems in this 
restless portion of our world. 


Mike Makes His Mark—National Education Association. 29 min- 
utes. The effectiveness of skillful, sympathetic counseling and 
the value of a well-rounded curriculum are movingly demon- 
strated in this film. Mike is typical of the sullen, unresponsive 
teen-agers who for one reason or another teeter on the brink 
of delinquency. He defaces the front of the new junior high 
school as-an act of defiance not only against the school but 
against the frustrations of his home life. Teachers and staff, 
working together as a team, are able to uncover the causes of 
his bitterness and hostility and devise an effective program to 
counteract them. A film of great benefit in the school’s public 
relations program, for it awakens an appreciation of the “pre- 
ventive” approach to the problems of youngsters who are drift- 
ing toward delinquency. 


The Mysterious Poacher—Contemporary Films (A Child’s Enter- 
tainment Film Production). 50 minutes. A “whodunit” for chil- 
dren, providing a sense of high adventure. A little group of 
young students on a holiday in the mountains pursue and 
finally help capture a poacher who has been shooting deer in 
the village game preserve. Although the film was produced. in 
Germany, language is no barrier, for the suspense of “the 
chase” is understood by all children. The English commentary 
is simple and unobtrusive, and the young actors play their 
roles with a naturalness of expression and action that makes 
their meaning clear and easily followed. An interesting back- 
ground of scenery, clothing, and customs of another land en- 
hances the value of the film. 


The Story of the Pilgrims—McGraw-Hill. Part I (“The Pilgrims’ 
Travels”), 14 minutes; Part II (“The Pilgrims in America”), 
14 minutes. This exciting puppet film derives freshness and 
dramatic impact through the use of incidents in home and 
family. The rugged little band of Pilgrims is shown in the 
early days of religious persecution in England; during their 
sojourn in Holland; then on the perilous trip to America; and, 
finally, enduring the hardships of the wilderness. The expres- 
sion and movement of the puppets are astonishingly lifelike, 
and the production and commentary are on a par with the 
artistry of the puppeteers. The rare beauty of the color, set- 
tings, and costuming used increases the appeal of this film for 
adult and child audiences alike. 
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FOUNDERS DAY 


February 17 is the day on which we pay special tribute to the far-reaching 
vision of two women, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst, 


Founders of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


It’s a day, too, on which we may be proud that our organization, dedicated to the 


welfare of America’s children, celebrates another birthday—its fifty-ninth. 
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